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A  LITERATURE  REVIEW  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND 
PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  SHEYENNE  RIVER  BASIN  IN 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

by 

Susan  C.  Vehik  and  Rain  Vehik 

ABSTRACT 

\ 

This  study  is  basically  a  literature  survey  of  archaeo¬ 
logical,  historical,  and  paleontological  data  pertaining  to 
the  Sheyenne  and  Maple  River  basins  in  North  Dakota.  The 
majority  of  the  text  is  descriptive  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  tables,  figures,  and  appendices  presenting  the  relevant 
data.  In  addition,  an  effort  is  made  to  construct  a  climatic 
sequence  and  a  culture  history  for  the  research  area  and  the 
eastern  northern  Plains  in  general.  Correlations  between 
the  two  sequences  and  internal  differences  within  the 
culture  history  scheme  are  used  to  develop  a  series  of 
questions  or  hypotheses,  of  broad  anthropological  relevance, 
which  could  be  tested  by  future  fieldwork  in  the  Sheyenne 
and  Maple  River  basins. 


A  LITERATURE  REVIEW  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND 
PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  SHEYENNE  RIVER  BASIN  IN 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

INTRODUCTION 

A  cultural  resource  reconnaissance  of  the  Sheyenne  and 
Maple  River  basins  in  North  Dakota  was  undertaken  during 
March  and  April  1977  for  the  St.  Paul  District,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Contract  No.  DACW37  77M-1015) .  The 
reconnaissance  was  conducted  in  the  form  of  a  literature 
search  which  included:  published  and  unpublished  written 
material,  a  search  of  site  files  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  and  the  North  Dakota  State  Historical  Society,  and 
consultations  or  preliminary  contacts  with  professionals  and 
a  few  amateurs  knowledgeable  in  the  archaeology,  history,  and 
paleontology  of  the  area. 

This  report  is  designed  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
obligations  of  the  St.  Paul  District  regarding  cultural  re¬ 
sources  as  set  forth  in  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966  (P.L.  89-665) ,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (P.L.  91-190) ,  Executive  Order  11593  for  the  Protection 
and  Enhancement  of  the  Cultural  Environment  (May  13,  1971, 
36FR8921) ,  the  Archaeological  Conservation  Act  of  1974  (P.L. 
93-291),  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation's 


"Procedures  for  the  Protection  of  Historic  and  Cultural  Pro¬ 
perties  (36  C.F.R.  Chapter  VIII,  Part  800),  and  EC  1105-2-37 
for  the  Identification  and  Administration  of  Cultural  Re¬ 
sources  (August  8,  1975). 

A  general  outline  of  the  research  area  is  provided  in 
Figure  1.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Sheyenne  Basin,  where  it 
trends  east-west,  received  about  one-quarter  of  the  work 
effort.  Special  effort  was  devoted  to  the  Maple  River  basin, 
specifically  the  area  around  Enderlin,  North  Dakota,  but  very 
little  information  existed. 

Data  sources,  methods  of  collection,  and  analysis  pro¬ 
cedures  varied  depending  upon  the  topic.  A  short  summary 
will  be  provided  here,  but  reference  must  be  made  to  specific 
sections  for  additional  information. 

The  majority  of  the  paleontological  data  are  contained 
in  the  section.  The  Environmental  Setting  Pre-Modern.  Most 
published  paleontological  materials  relate  to  Pleistocene  and 
postrPleistocene  climatic  patterns,  and  were  derived  from 
published  reports.  Only  very  general  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  consultation,  and  discussion  of  that  may  be  found 
under  a  section  entitled  Paleontological  Data. 

Archaeological  data  are  discussed  under  a  separate 
section.  These  data  were  gathered  from  previous  survey  re¬ 
ports  (mostly  unpublished  or  of  limited  distribution) ,  from 
a  few  published  reports,  and  from  site  files.  The  research 
area  was  divided  into  four  regions  and  literature  was  re¬ 
viewed  for  each  region  according  to  when  it  became  available 
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(i.e.,  year  of  publication).  Such  a  procedure  was  necessary 
because  so  few  sites  have  any  data  pertaining  to  time  of 
occupation,  nature  of  occupation,  and  cultural  affiliation. 

Tables  are  included  which  list  sites  or  site  leads 
(possible,  but  not  documented  sites) ,  their  locations,  site 
types,  and,  when  available,  cultural  affiliation.  These  are 
discussed  in  greater  detail  later.  Figures,  which  are  gene¬ 
ralized  maps  of  site  locations  are  also  included.  These 
figures  do  not  include  site  leads. 

Historical  data  are  discussed  in  terms  of  three  general 
time  periods:  Fur  Trade,  Military,  and  Settlement.  Tables 
and  Figures  which  contain  much  the  same  information  as  those 
presented  for  archaeological  data  are  also  included.  Specific 
composition  of  these  will  be  discussed  later. 

Another  section  organizes  the  archaeological  and  his¬ 
torical  data  in  a  very  general  chronological  framework  which 
is  related  to  the  sequence  of  climatic  changes  outlined  in 


. 
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the  Environmental  Setting  section.  However,  due  to  the 
limited  nature  of  archaeological  data  no  major  conclusions 
will  be  presented  about  interrelationships  between  man  and 
environment  for  this  area. 

Following  this  is  a  discussion  of  the  previous  archaeo¬ 
logical  and  historical  work  in  the  research  area,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  predicting  site  locations,  evaluations  of  the 
potential  of  some  existing  sites,  and  recommendations  for 
future  work.  The  final  section  is  a  summary  of  the  work 
conducted  and  the  major  recommendations  made. 


«~  l  I  « 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 

Pre-Modern 

Prior  to  the  Pleistocene  glaciations  the  upper  part  of 
the  modern  Sheyenne  basin  was  characterized  by  a  relatively 
smooth  topography  consisting  of  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
sandstone,  shale,  and  siltstone  (Bluemle  1972a:  2190) .  The 
area  was  drained  by  a  north- flowing  river  whose  valley  was 
200  to  300  feet  deep  and  five  to  ten  miles  wide  (Bluemle 
1972a:  2190,  Figure  1). 

The  southern  or  lower  part  of  the  modern  Sheyenne  basin 
was  characterized  by  a  gently  rolling  topography  consisting 
of  Cretaceous  shale  and  sandstone,  Jurassic  red  beds,  Ordo¬ 
vician  shell  and  carbonate,  and  Precambrian  crystalline 
rocks  (Bluemle  1972a:  2190) .  This  area  was  drained  by  a 
system  ancestral  to  that  of  the  Red  River,  and  its  valleys 
were  about  300  feet  deep  and  10  miles  wide  (Bluemle  1972a: 
2190,  Figure  1). 

With  the  onset  of  Pleistocene  glaciations,  drainage 
patterns  were  drastically  changed  each  time  glaciers  advanced 
and  retreated  (Bluemle  1972a:  2190) .  The  modern  drainage 
pattern,  with  the  exception  of  the  Red  River,  bears  little 
resemblance  to  earlier  drainage  patterns  in  eastern  North 
Dakota  (Bluemle  1972a:  2192).  This  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  topography  of  the  area  is  determined  by  deposits  of  late 
Wisconsinan  drift  or  alluvium  which  have  almost  totally 
negated  the  influence  of  the  earlier  bedrock  topography. 
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As  the  last  or  Wisconsin  glaciation  expanded  into  the 
southern  Red  River  valley  a  proglacial  lake  was  formed  bet¬ 
ween  it  and  high  ground  to  the  south  (Brophy  1967a:  104). 
Deposits  formed  by  this  lake  were  eventually  overriden  by 
glaciers  (Brophy  1967a:  104). 

The  Sheyenne  River  apparently  originated,  during  the 
late  Wisconsin  glaciation,  as  an  ice  marginal  stream  (Baker 
1966:  1379).  Baker  (1966:  1377)  maintains  that  during  one 
of  its  earliest  stages  the  Sheyenne  River  drained  south  into 
the  Lake  Traverse  area  through  a  channel  extending  from  its 
southernmost  modern  bend.  Subsequent  discussions  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  history  of  the  Sheyenne  do  not,  however,  mention  this 
channel. 

Prior  to  14,000  B.P.  and  the  formation  of  glacial  Lake 
Agassiz  proper,  a  series  of  lakes  may  have  developed  on  top 
of  stagnant  ice  deposits  in  the  Red  River  valley  (Bluemle 
1974:  813).  One  of  these  lakes  drained  through  a  spillway 
in  western  Ransom  County  and  into  glacial  Lake  Dakota,  which 
occupied  the  James  River  valley  in  southernmost  North 
Dakota  and  northern  South  Dakota  (Bluemle  1974:  813  and 
Figure  1) .  Apparently,  that  part  of  the  Sheyenne  River  which 
flows  south,  was  still  functioning  as  an  ice  marginal  stream 
which  later  switched  its  drainage  toward  the  Lake  Traverse 
area  (Bluemle  1974:  813).  The  ancestral  Maple  River  also 
served  as  an  ice  marginal  stream  ultimately  draining  into 
the  Lake  Traverse  area  (Bluemle  1974:  814). 


Brophy  (1967a:  97-105)  discusses  the  Lake  Agassiz  de¬ 
posits  as  they  appear  in  the  Fargo  area  and  the  Sheyenne 
River  delta  deposits.  Delta  deposits  formed  where  the 
Sheyenne  entered  into  Lake  Agassiz  and  covered  what  is  now 
southcentral  Cass  County,  northeastern  Ransom  County,  and 
much  of  central  and  western  Richland  County  (Brophy  1967a: 
Figure  14 ) . 

When  the  Sheyenne  River  changed  its  course  from  the  Lake 
Traverse  area  to  the  Richland,  Ransom,  and  Cass  County  areas 
is  unknown.  However,  the  Sheyenne  delta  began  to  form  around 
12,000  B.P.  and  was  completed  by  10,500  B.P.  (Brophy  1967a: 
104). 

After  10,500  B.P.  the  Sheyenne  River  trenched  the  delta 
until  it  graded  to  the  new  and  lower  lake  level  (Brophy  1967a 
104) .  Further  trenching  followed  as  the  lake  continued  to 
recede  (Brophy  1967a:  104) .  The  lake  level  then  rose  and  its 
water  invaded  the  Sheyenne  trench  (Brophy  1967a:  104) .  This 
was  then  followed  by  the  local  accumulation  of  peat  as  the 
lake  again  retreated  around  9100  B.P.  (Brophy  1967a:  104). 

As  the  lake  retreated  the  Sheyenne  River  began  cutting  down¬ 
ward  in  its  trench  (Brophy  1967a:  104). 

After  glacial  Lake  Agassiz  abandoned  the  area  there  was 
at  least  one  aggradational  episode  where  the  Sheyenne  trench 
was  filled  with  fluvial  deposits  up  to  the  level  of  the 
present  low  terrace  (Brophy  1967a:  104) .  These  filling 
events  began  sometime  before  2700  B.P.  and,  at  least  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  foothills,  such  episodes  occur  towards  the 
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end  of  glacial  stades  (Brophy  1967b  cited  in  Shay  1967:  247 
and  Scott  1963  cited  in  Wood  1972) .  At  present  the  Sheyenne 
River  appears  to  be  slowly  dissecting  the  low  terrace  (Brophy 
1967a:  105). 

For  maps  dealing  with  the  glacial  activity  in  the  re¬ 
search  area  consult  Bluemle  (1974)  and  Colton,  Lemke,  and 
Lindvall  (1963).  Other  general  discussions  of  the  geology 
and  Pleistocene  stratigraphy  in  the  research  area  may  be 
found  in  Hainer  (1956)  and  Clayton  (1966) .  In  addition, 
specific  discussions  of  Pleistocene  and/or  pre-Pleistocene 
geology  for  specific  counties  or  areas  are  available  (see 
Appendix  A) . 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  the  Pleistocene  geology  of 
North  Dakota  there  have  been  a  number  of  paleoecological 
studies  relating  to  Pleistocene  and  post-Pleistocene  climate 
and  climatic  change.  Much  of  this  research,  however,  has 
been  conducted  in  areas  to  the  west  or  east  of  the  research 
area. 

Within  the  research  area  much  of  the  paleoecological 
work  has  been  concentrated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  basin 
where  the  Sheyenne  River  flows  north  and  east.  Several 
studies,  such  as  those  of  Cvancara  (1967)  and  Cvancara  et. 
al.  (1976),  have  dealt  with  fossil  and  modern  mollusc  remains. 

Cvancara  (1967:  187-195)  sampled  a  series  of  locations 
within  the  Red  River  drainage  system  for  fossil  and  modern 
mollusc  shells.  Nine  of  these  sites  were  on  the  Sheyenne  and 
Maple  Rivers  with  fossil  shells  being  found  only  on  the  lower 
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terrace  of  the  Sheyenne  River  (definite  locations  for  these 
finds  were  unavailable).  There  was,  however,  some  indication 
from  this  material  that  the  Sheyenne  may  have  had  a  greater 
discharge  at  some  earlier,  unspecified  time  (Cvancara 
1967:  195). 

Cvancara  et.  al.  (1975),  using  many  of  the  same  stations 
as  the  1967  study,  conducted  a  study  of  past  and  present 
Sheyenne  River  molluscs.  They  concluded  that  the  "...  fossil 
molluscan  fauna  generally  resembled  the  living  fauna  (Cvancara 
et.  al.  1976:  25)."  Only  one  fossil  site  was  actually  dated 
(13,500  ±  220  B.P.),  the  rest  are  believed  to  date  between 
2500-13,500  B.P.,  although  they  may  be  even  younger  (Cvancara 
et.  al.  1976:  37).  Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  mollus¬ 
can  fauna  indicates  little  in  way  of  climatic  change..  How¬ 
ever,  comparisons  of  the  dated  fossil  station  to  its  nearest 
modern  stations  showed  little  similarity  in  molluscan  content 
(Cvancara  et.  al.  1976:  Tables  2  and  4).  Additional  fossil 
collections  and  greater  dating  of  such  stations  are  needed 
before  climatological  implications  of  the  Sheyenne-Maple 
River  molluscan  fauna  can  be  adequately  assessed. 

McAndrews  (1967:  253-270)  discussed  the  content  of  two 
buried  peat  deposits.  One,  the  Seminary  site,  was  along  the 
Red  River  and  is  not  specifically  in  the  research  area.  The 
other,  the  Mirror  Pool  site,  was  along  the  Sheyenne  River 
in  the  Sheyenne  delta  region  (NE%,NE%,  Sec.  8,  T135N,  R52W) . 

The  Mirror  Pool  site  is  early  post-glacial,  dating  to 
around  9000  B.P.  (McAndrews  1967:  267).  In  general,  20-40% 
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of  the  pollen  spectra  was  pine  and  50%  herbs  (McAndrews  1967: 
267} .  The  peat  deposits  have  been  divided  into  two  sections 
with  the  lower  and  earlier  one  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
marsh  community  in  the  area  dominated  by  cattail  (McAndrews 
1967:  268).  The  upper  and  later  section  indicates  a  shrub 
bog  dominated  by  willow,  alder,  and  dwarf  birch  (McAndrews 
1967:  268).  McAndrews  (1967:  268)  notes  that  these  three 
genera  still  occur  in  the  Sheyenne  delta  area. 

Combining  data  from  the  Seminary  and  Mirror  Pool  sites 
with  information  from  an  earlier  study  (Rosendahl  1948)  of 
the  Moorehead  Station  No.  2  site,  McAndrews  (1967:  268)  pro¬ 
vides  the  following  late  glacial  and  early  post-glacial  vege- 
tational  history  for  the  lower  Sheyenne/Red  River  area. 

During  the  late  glacial  period  upland  areas  were  occupied  by 
a  boreal  forest  while  the  southern  Lake  Agassiz  basin  was  not 
generally  forested,  but  was  instead  occupied  by  marshes  and 
meadows  (McAndrews  1967:  268).  During  the  earliest  post¬ 
glacial  (9900-9100  B.P.)  some  late  glacial  species  may  have 
persisted  on  protected  sites  within  the  basin  while  pine  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Sheyenne  delta  region,  but  the  upland  boreal 
forest  disappeared  (McAndrews  1967:  268).  Vegetation  similar 
to  that  of  modern  times  probably  appeared  in  the  area  around 
9000-7000  B.P.  (McAndrews  1967:  268). 

Using  information  derived  from  paleoecology  studies  con¬ 
ducted  outside  the  research  area  (Cvancara  et.  al.  1971, 

Watts  and  Bright  1968,  and  Shay  1967)  a  generalized  sequence 
of  late  glacial  and  post-glacial  climate  and  climatic  change 


was  outlined  for  the  research  area.  From  about  12,000  until 
10,000  B.P.  the  climate  was  cool  and  moist  with  increased 
warming  toward  the  latter  date.  The  major  vegetation  was 
that  of  a  boreal  forest  dominated  by  spruce.  Following 
Wendlund  and  Bryson  (1974:  Table  7)  this  is  the  late  Glacial 
climatic  episode.  Beginning  around  10,000  B.P.  the  vegetation 
was  dominated  by  pine  and/or  deciduous  forests  which  reflec¬ 
ted  increasing  warmth.  This  period  ended  around  9000/8500 
B.P. ,  and  within  it  Wendlund  and  Bryson  (1974:  Table  7)  re¬ 
cognize  two  climatic  episodes,  the  pre-Boreal  and  Boreal. 

From  about  8500  B.P.  the  climate  began  to  be  even  more  warm 
and  dry,  reaching  a  maximum  around  8000  to  7000  B.P.  After 
that  the  climate  ameliorated  somewhat  but  remained  relatively 
dry  and  warm  until  around  5000  B.P.  In  Wendlund  and  Bryson's 
terms  this  is  the  Atlantic  climatic  episode,  and  vegetation 
consisted  primarily  of  oak  and/or  grasses  and  composites. 

From  5000  B.P.  until  the  present  most  of  the  available 
data  indicates  a  climate  which  was  more  cool  and  moist, 
similar  to  today's,  with  herbs,  pine,  and  deciduous  trees 
being  dominant.  Wendlund  and  Bryson  (1974:  Table  7),  however, 
recognize  five  climatic  episodes  during  this  period.  The 
sub-Boreal  (5000-2700  B.P.)  was  characterized  by  a  major 
alpine  glaciation  (Temple  Lake  Stade)  in  the  Rockies  around 
2950  B.P. ,  and  by  a  period  of  alluviation  (Piney  Creek)  near 
its  end  (Wood  1972:  9).  With  the  exception  of  alluviation  at 
the  end  of  the  Wisconsin  glaciation  this  may  have  been  about 
the  time  when  the  Sheyenne  trench  was  filled  with  fluvial 
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deposits.  This  assumes  that  the  same  set  of  factors  were  in 
operation  in  both  the  high  plains  and  eastern  North  Dakota. 

The  sub-Atlantic  (2700-1680  B.P.  or  A.D.  270)  was 
characterized  by  one  period  of  alpine  glaciation  (Arikaree 
Stade)  with  a  major  substade  at  about  1660  B.P.  (Wood  1972: 

9).  The  Scandic  episode  (1680-1260  B.P.  or  A.D.  690),  with 
its  terminal  date  derived  from  cultural  and  not  botanical 
data,  had  a  major  substade  at  1400  B.P.  (Wendlund  and  Bryson 
1974:  20  and  Wood  1972:  9).  The  neo-Atlantic  (1260-850  B.P. 
or  A.D.  1100)  was  characterized  by  a  major  period  of  alluvia¬ 
tion  (Post-Piney  Creek)  between  1250  and  1050  B.P.  in  the 
foothills  and  grasslands  east  of  the  Front  Range  (Wood  1972: 
9).  The  Pacific  episode  (850-400  B.P.  or  A.D.  1550)  did  not 
have  a  terminal  date  assigned  by  Wendlund  and  Bryson,  but 
400  B.P.  is  the  generally  accepted  terminal  date.  The  north¬ 
eastern  Plains  area  may  have  experienced  a  dry  spell  during 
the  Pacific  episode. 

The  neo-Boreal  (400-100  B.P.  or  A.D.  1850)  was  not  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Wendlund  and  Bryson.  However,  other  researchers 
have  noted  a  turn  to  a  colder  and  wetter  climate  with  one 
period  of  alpine  glaciation,  the  Gannet  Peak  stade  (Wood 
1972:  10).  Since  A.D.  1850  alpine  glaciation  declined  as 
the  climate  became  warmer  and  somewhat  less  wet. 

Since  the  exact  climatic  conditions  represented  in  these 
episodes  can  vary  from  region  to  region  no  description  derived 
from  another  area  will  be  valid  for  this  research  area. 
Therefore,  more  research  is  necessary  in  the  area  to  document 


whether  these  changes  occurred  and  to  determine  their  nature 
and  extent. 

Modern  Data 

The  modern  Sheyenne  River  flows  through  two  major  topo¬ 
graphic  provinces:  the  Drift  Prairie  and  Red  River  valley. 

Most  of  the  rive  flows  through  the  former  province  which  con¬ 
sists  primarily  of  morainic  and  glacial  outwash  deposits 
(Bluemle  1972b:  Map) .  Here  the  valley  of  the  Sheyenne  is 
narrow  and  relatively  steep  sided,  with  its  slopes  somewhat 
dissected  by  short  coulees  (Cooper  1947:  2).  There  is  almost 
no  system  of  surface  drainage  for  this  area  and,  as  a  result, 
there  are  few  tributaries  to  the  Sheyenne.  The  upland  topo¬ 
graphy  is  fairly  level,  but  marked  by  the  presence  of  many 
lakes  (Cooper  1947:  2). 

The  Drift  Prairie,  in  terms  of  vegetation  and  animal 
life,  functions  as  a  transitional  zone  between  the  eastern 
tall  grass  prairies  and  the  xeric  western  short  grass  prairies. 
Upland  vegetation  is  generally  treeless,  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  grasses,  sage,  and  wolfberry  among  others  (Johnson 
et.  al.  1974:  20-28).  Gallery  forests  were  found  along  the 
floodplain  and  were  dominated  by  oak,  elm,  and  cottonwood 
(Johnson  et.  al.  1974:  29). 

Prior  to  modern  disruptions  bison,  antelope,  elk,  deer, 
wolves,  bears,  waterfowl,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  animals 
were  common  to  the  area,  if  only  seasonally  (Johnson  et.  al. 
1974:  31-38  and  Larson  1976:  8-9).  Today  only  deer, 


waterfowl,  and  some  of  the  smaller  animals  are  common. 

The  mean  annual  precipitation  for  the  area  is  around 
400  to  430  mm.  with  three- fourths  of  that  occurring  during 
the  spring  and  summer  (Schneider  and  Treat  n.d.:  4).  Snow 
depths  of  2.5  centimeters  or  more  exist,  on  the  average,  for 
110  to  120  days  (Schneider  and  Treat  n.d.:  3). 

The  Sheyenne  leaves  the  Drift  Prairie  and  enters  the 
Red  River  valley  province  near  the  town  of  Lisbon.  The  river 
flows  through  a  variety  of  late  and  post-Pleistocene  lake 
deposits  before  joining  the  Red  River  north  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota  (Bluemle  1972b:  Map) .  Here  the  terrain  is  relatively 
flat  and  surface  drainage  is  poorly  developed  (Shay  1967:  232). 

A  general  description  of  the  Red  River  valley  area  was 
derived  from  Shay  (1967:  231-237)  and  Scoby  et.  al.  (1973). 

The  Red  River  valley  per  se  is  flat  except  where  it  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  Sheyenne  delta  escarpment  and  the  glacial  Lake 
Agassiz  shorelines  (Scoby  et.  al.  1973:  16).  Surface  drainage 
in  the  area  is  very  poor  with  runoff  tending  to  collect  in 
low  lying  areas  (Scoby  et.  al.  1973:  23).  Prior  to  inten¬ 
sive  drainage  the  area  may  have  possessed  many  shallow  lakes 
and  marshes . 

The  natural  vegetation  of  the  area  was  somewhat  varied 
with  bluestem  prairie  existing  in  the  Red  River  valley  proper, 
an  oak  savanna  in  the  Sheyenne  delta  area,  and  a  gallery 
forest  along  the  Sheyenne  River  and  other  wet  areas  (Scoby 
et.  al.  1973:  32  and  Burgess  1965).  The  gallery  forest  con¬ 
sisted  primarily  of  cottonwood,  willow,  and  elm  and 
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represented  a  westward  extension  of  the  eastern  upland  forest 
(Scoby  et.  al.  1973:  32  and  Shay  1967:  231-237). 

Scoby  et.  al.  (1973:  40-43)  provide  an  inventory  of 
modern  mammals  found  in  the  area  which  include  most  impor¬ 
tantly  waterfowl,  deer,  rabbits,  and  squirrels.  Other  animals 
which  may  have  been  important  prior  to  modern  disruptions 
include  buffalo,  elk,  moose,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  raccoons, 
otter,  beaver,  cranes,  swans,  herons,  and  eagles  (Wood  1971: 

6) . 


Modern  temperatures  in  the  lower  Sheyenne  basin  vary 
from  a  mean  of  21°  centigrade  in  August  to  -13°  centigrade 
in  January  (Scoby  et.  al  1973:  9) .  Temperatures  of  0  degrees 
centigrade,  or  less,  occur  on  184  to  189  days  out  of  the  year 
(Scoby  et.  al.  1973:  Table  4). 


The  average  annual  precipitation  for  the  area  is  485  mm. 
with  75  per  cent  of  it  falling  from  April  through  September 
(Scoby  et.  al.  1973:  9) .  The  average  yearly  snowfall  is 
about  60.4  centimeters. 
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The  modern  Maple  River  begins  at  the  edge  of  the  Drift 
Prairie  where  it  flows  through  morainic,  collapsed  lake,  and 
till  deposits  (Bluemle  1972b:  Map) .  At  about  Enderlin,  North 
Dakota  it  enters  the  Red  Rive  valley  province  where  it  flows 
through  Lake  Agassiz  shoreline  deposits,  along  the  northern 
edge  of  Sheyenne  delta  deposits,  and  then  through  lake  plain 
deposits  (Bluemle  1972b:  Map) . 

For  additional  data  see  Appendix  B  for  references  to  the 
botanical  resources  of  specific  sub-areas.  Appendix  C 
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supplies  additional  references  of  a  more  general  nature. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  DATA 

The  published  discussions  of  paleontological  data  have 
mostly  dealt  with  Pleistocene  and  post-Pleistocene  material 
and  refer  to  the  lower  Sheyenne  basin.  Outside  of  the  Mirror 
Pool  site,  no  exact  locations  for  paleontological  sites  were 
obtainable.  Holland  (personal  communication  of  March  25, 
1977)  indicated  that  there  are  around  40  such  sites  along 
the  Sheyenne  River. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DATA 

There  have  not  been  many  published  discussions  of  the 
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prehistory  of  the  Sheyenne  and  Maple  River  valleys.  An  out¬ 
line  of  cultural  historical  development  specific  to  these 
areas  cannot  be  provided  at  the  moment  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
detailed  archaeological  survey,  let  along  an  adequately 
dated  set  of  excavated  sites.  The  procedure  to  be  followed 
will  be  to  provide  a  history  of  the  research  that  has  been 
conducted  in  the  valleys. 

For  ease  of  discussion  the  research  area  has  been  arbi- 
traily  divided  into  four  sections:  the  lower  Sheyenne  basin 
from  Range  141  North  above  Valley  City,  North  Dakota  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Sheyenne  and  Red  Rivers,  the  middle 
Sheyenne  basin  from  Range  141  North  to  the  Nelson,  Eddy,  and 
Benson  County  line  juncture,  the  upper  Sheyenne  basin  from 
the  Nelson,  Eddy,  and  Benson  juncture,  including  that  portion 


of  the  basin  in  Ramsey  County,  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sheyenne  River  in  Sheridan  County,  and,  fourth,  the  Maple 
River  (Figure  1) . 

Explanations  for  headings  in  Tables  1  through  15  are  as 
follows.  Locations  are,  for  sites,  legal  descriptions  in¬ 
cluding  at  least  the  quarter  section.  For  site  leads,  how¬ 
ever,  they  range  from  complete  legal  descriptions  to  only 
approximate  locations. 

Site  type  refers  to  descriptive  labelling  terms,  some 
of  which  are  self-explanatory.  For  those  which  may  not  be 
self-explanatory  the  following  descriptions  are  provided. 
Village  refers  to  those  sites  which  have  visible  lodge  de¬ 
pressions  or  occupy  extensive  areas  of  land  and  show  evidence 
of  long  term  continuous  occupation.  Camp  refers  to  those 
sites  which  lack  lodge  depressions  and  are  of  limited  extent 
(spatially  and  temporally)  thus  indicating  a  short  term 
occupation.  Rock  alignments  are  sites  possessing  arrangements 
of  rocks  such  that  a  figure,  either  geometric  or  curvilinear 
and  realistic  or  abstract,  is  outlined.  Tipi  rings  which  fit 
the  above  definition  of  rock  alignment,  are  circular  arrange¬ 
ments  of  rocks  thought  to  have  been  used  to  hold  down  tipi 
covers.  Rock  cairns  are  piles  of  rocks  with  a  pyramidal  or 
hemispherical  shape.  Rock  holes,  a  site  type  used  only  by 
Nelson  (1973),  refers  to  holes  drilled,  possibly  by  humans, 
through  boulders.  Trenchworks  are  sites  consisting  of  a 
space,  lacking  lodge  depressions,  outlined  by  a  trench.  This 
is  generally  a  term  which  refers  to  certain  historic  military 
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sites  but  is  used  here  for  two  sites  of  unknown  date. 

Cultural  affiliations  are  those  generally  recognized  for 
the  upper  Plains  and  are  primarily  temporal  subdivisions: 
Paleo-Indian,  Archaic,  Woodland,  Plains  Village  (Missouri 
River  in  some  early  terminologies) ,  and  Late  Nomadic.  Late 
Nomadic  refers  to  groups  coeval,  generally,  with  Plains 
Village  but  which  possessed  a  hunting  and  gathering  economy. 


Lower  Sheyenne  Basin 


Probably  the  earliest  known  reference  to  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  resources  of  the  lower  Sheyenne  basin  is  that  of 
Hayden  (1862,  cited  in  Wood  1971:  70) .  This  represents  the 
earliest  documentation  of  the  Biesterfeldt  or  Sheyenne- 
Cheyenne  earth  lodge  village  site  as  having  been  inhabited 
by  Cheyenne  Indians  (Wood  1971:  70).  Additional  references 
to  this  site  were  made  in  newspaper  articles  by  members  of 
General  Sibley's  expedition  to  the  area  during  the  early 
1860 ' s  (Grinnell  1918:  364-365). 

The  earliest  archaeological  work  undertaken  in  the  area 
was  probably  that  by  T.H.  Lewis,  during  the  late  1800's,  in 
conjunction  with  his  survey  of  Red  River  antiquities.  Pub¬ 
lished  descriptions  of  this  work  are  short,  centering  on 
mounds,  petroglyphs,  and  cupstones  with  no  detailed  locational 
information  (Lewis  1886,  1891,  1893).  For  instance,  Lewis 
(1886:  371)  notes  only  that  many  mounds  can  be  found  "... 
scattered  through  the  valley  of  the  Cheyenne  (sic)  river" 
below  Devils  and  Stump  Lakes.  Lewis  also  conducted  the  first 
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survey  of  the  Biesterfeldt  site  (Wood  1971:  57) . 

Work  during  the  early  1900's  consisted  of  surveys 
accompanied  by  occasional,  inadequate  excavations.  An  early 
review  of  archaeological  literature  relating  to  the  Dakotas 
was  undertaken  by  Smith  (1906:  80-88)  who  listed,  as  some  of 
the  material  catalogued  by  Thomas  (1891:  159-161),  a  group  of 
mounds  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Ransom  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Sheyenne  River. 

Libby  (1910:  82-83)  resurveyed  the  Biesterfeldt  site 
with  a  copy  of  the  map  being  published  in  Grinnell  (1918) . 
Later  work  by  Libby  (1915:  30)  consisted  of  a  survey  of  the 
Sheyenne  basin  (or  some  portion  of  it)  in  which  some  mounds, 
described  as  effigy  mounds,  were  said  to  occur  but  no  de¬ 
tails  were  provided. 

Other  references  to  the  lower  Sheyenne  center  on  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Biesterfeldt  site,  to  what  ethnological  group 
produced  it,  and  to  what  group  was  responsible  for  its  des¬ 
truction  (Mooney  1905-1907,  Will  1914,  Grinnell  1918,  1923, 
Bushnell  1922,  and  Swanton  1930).  The  consensus  was  that 
the  Cheyenne  had  lived  in  it  with  the  Sioux,  Assiniboine, 
and  Chippewa  as  possible  destroyers,  with  the  latter  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  most  likely  candidate  (Wood  1971:  57). 

In  1928,  W.D.  Strong  undertook  the  first  systematic 
archaeological  investigations  in  the  lower  Sheyenne  basin. 

The  majority  of  time  was  spent  excavating  the  .Biesterfeldt 
site,  a  brief  description  of  which  appeared  in  Strong  (1940: 
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370-376).  Strong  (1940:  385)  also  mentions  that  he  opened  a 
mound  near  Lisbon,  North  Dakota  ”...  which  contained  few 
artifacts  but  had  several  painted  buffalo  skulls."  A  sub¬ 
sequent  reference  to  the  Biesterfeldt  site  was  also  made  by 
Strong  (1941:  157-166). 

Additional  references  to  Biesterfeldt  may  be  found  in 
Wood  (1955,  1971) .  The  former  is  a  description  of  pottery 
and  the  latter  is  an  analysis  of  the  material  from  Strong's 
1938  excavations.  Wood  (1971:  70)  suggests  that  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  Biesterfeldt  site  as  Cheyenne  is  economical 
but  not  definite.  He  also  suggests  that  the  site  "...  is 
part  of  the  Post-Contact  Coalescent  of  the  Plains  Village 
pattern"  and  that  it  shows  striking  contrasts  with  Woodland 
groups  to  the  east  from  which  the  Cheyenne  are  supposed  to 
have  originated  (Wood  1971:  70) . 

Hewes  (1949:  328)  and  Howard  (1953:  130)  both  make  re¬ 
ference  to  an  excavation  of  the  Wray  Mound  near  Lisbon,  North 
Dakota  by  E.A.  Milligan.  Hewes  (1949:  328)  notes  only  that 
shell  and  horn  ornaments  resemble  material  found  in  the 
Devils  Lake  mounds.  Howard  (1953:  130)  discusses  the  pottery 
noting  that  the  vessels  are  "...  identical  in  size,  shape, 
and  lip  decoration  with  the  spirally  decorated  vessels  of 
the  Southern  Cult  bearing  culture,  though  the  spiral  groove 
decoration  is  replaced  with  a  design  reminiscent  of  the 
Southern  Cult  hand-and-eye  motif." 

Hewes  (1949:  322)  also  makes  mention  of  the  excavation 
of  32BA8.  However,  the  material  retrieved  was  only  very 


generally  described  and  was  assessed  as  being  of  little 
archaeological  use  (Hewes  1949:  322).  A  collection  from 
this  site  was  noted  as  being  in  the  possession  of  Vernon 
Gayle  from  Valley  City,  North  Dakota  (Hewes  1949:  322). 

Some  general  data  is  available  from  Johnson  (1962:  161- 
162)  who  notes  the  occurrence  of  Folsom  projectile  points  in 
the  upper  Sheyenne  delta  area. 

Wood  (1963)  provided  descriptions  of  pottery  from  the 
Schultz  site.  This  report  described  material  from  T.C. 
Hecker's  excavations.  Hecker's  field  notes  referred  to  it  as 
a  village  site  and  there  was  no  record  of  any  material  being 
associated  with  the  pottery  (Wood  1963:  231).  Wheeler  (1963: 
229)  considered  the  Schultz  site  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Stutsman  focus  to  which  he  gave  an  early  historic  date. 

Milligan  (1968)  provides  a  discussion  of  rock  art  but  it 
is  of  very  limited  value.  He  presents  some  general  discussion 
of  this  material  from  the  Sheyenne  valley  providing  some 
approximate  locations  on  a  very  generalized  map.  For  the 
lower  Sheyenne  he  notes  "effigy"  axes,  a  sandstone  pebble  with 
a  design  painted  on  it  in  green  paint  that  was  found  in  north¬ 
west  Richland  County,  and  inscribed  boulders  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Ransom. 

Sherrod  (1970)  noted  five  sites  which  had  been  excavated 
or  examined  by  Milligan.  One,  the  Groff  site,  was  said  to  be 
a  large  village  similar  to  Biesterfeldt.  Another,  the  Joe 
Wall  site,  was  said  to  be  small  with  scattered  lodge  sites. 

The  Schultz  site  and  two  other  sites  of  small  or  indeterminant 


size  were  also  noted.  See  Table  1  for  a  list  of  sites  dis¬ 
cussed  so  far,  their  legal  locations,  site  type  and,  cultural 
affiliation,  and  refer  to  Figure  2  for  their  geographic  dis¬ 
tribution.  Sherrod  (1970,  1971)  also  provides  site  lead  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Sheyenne  National  Grassland  and  Kindred 
areas  (Table  2) .  References  to  collectors  in  the  Kindred 
area  can  also  be  found  in  Sherrod  (1971) . 

The  petroglyphs  near  Fort  Ransom  are  discussed  in  some 
detail  by  Nelson  (1973:  8-23)  and  include  some  tracings. 
Several  mounds  were  noted  as  occurring  both  to  the  west  and 
east  of  the  petroglyphs  (Nelson  1973:  9). 

Nelson  (1973:  51-58,  63)  discusses  several  rock  align¬ 
ment  sites  as  well  as  a  possible  cupstone  site.  Rock  holes, 
which  may  be  prehistoric,  historic,  or  natural  were  found 
near  the  Fort  Ransom  petroglyphs  and  the  town  of  Sheldon, 

North  Dakota  (Nelson  1973:  59-62).  Nothing  was  found  in 
association  so  cultural  affiliation  could  not  be  determined 
and  site  function  was  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Nelson  (1973:  63-76)  also  examined  museums  in  the  Ransom 
County  area.  In  the  Ransom  County  Historical  Museum  there 
were  several  of  what  were  apparently  grooved  axes  which  were 
said  to  have  come  from  the  center  of  Springer  Township 
(Nelson  1973:  63).  Also,  J.D.  Quam  is  said  to  have  surveyed 
the  Fort  Ransom  and  Lisbon  areas  in  1937  and  his  collection 
along  with  a  map  of  site  locations  is  supposed  to  be  on 
display  at  the  museum.  These  latter  sites  were  listed  as 
site  leads  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota  site  files  (Table 


TABLE  2 


LOWER  SHEYENNE  BASIN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SITE  LEADS  LIST-A 


LEGAL  LOCATION 

NE%,SE%,  Sec.  9 ,  T135N,  R53W 
NW% , NW% ,  Sec.  15,  T135N,  R53W 
S% ,NE% ,  Sec.  18,  T135N,  R53W 
Sec.  7,  T135N,  R53W 
SW%,  Sec.  21,  T137N,  R50W 
Secs.  25,  35,  36,  T136N,  R53W 
SE*< , SE** , SE% ,  Sec.  25,  T136N,  R53W 
NW% ,  Sec.  14,  T135N,  R54W 
Sec.  17,  T135N,  R54W 
EJj,  Sec.  18,  T135N,  R54W 
SW%,  Sec.  24,  T135N,  R53W 
SH,  Sec.  19,  T135N,  R53W 
SW%,NE%,  Sec.  15,  T135N,  R53W 


Source:  Sherrod  (1970,  1971} -no  information  as  to  site  type 
and  cultural  affiliation 


Chomko  and  Wood  (1973:  12)  discuss  some  linear  mounds, 
32RM101,  in  Ransom  County.  The  mounds  are  on  bluffs  over¬ 
looking  the  south  bank  of  the  Sheyenne  River  "...  near  the 
point  where  the  river  leaves  the  Drift  Prairie  and  enters 
the  Red  River  Valley."  A  plot  of  the  site  is  provided 
(Chomko  and  Wood  1973:  Fig.  3).  Although  some  pot  hunting 
has  taken  place  no  material  has  been  reported  in  association 
(Chomko  and  Wood  1973:  12). 

Some  additional  unpublished  information  was  obtained 
from  the  University  of  North  Dakota  site  files.  32RM106  is 
a  Plains  Woodland  burial  mound,  32RM107  is  a  Late  Nomadic 
camp,  and  32RM201  is  a  Middle  Missouri-like  (A.D.  850) 
period  female  burial  (University  of  North  Dakota  site  files). 
The  latter  was  found  in  association  with  a  kit  of  tools 
similar  to  those  known  ethngraphically  to  have  been  used  by 
women . 

See  Table  3  for  the  remaining  lower  Sheyenne  basin  sites. 
Nelson  (1973)  provided  neither  trinomial  site  designations 
nor  legal  locations  of  the  sites  he  discussed,  and  Chomko 
and  Wood  (1973)  did  not  include  legal  locations.  This 
missing  information  was  obtained  from  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  site  files.  Figure  2  provides  graphic  illus¬ 
tration  of  site  locations.  Table  4  provides  site  lead  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  the  University  of  North  Dakota  site 


files. 


LOWER  SHEYENNE  BASIN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SITES  LIST-B 
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LLCAL  LOCATION 

TVfK 

RIOILVm  COCNTY 

see.  It,  T116M,  ROOM 

Camp 

Iron  £prin*i«  nowl,  MW  corner  of 
County  on  Cheyenne 

? 

RANSOM  COUNTY 

Sec.  1,  Til JK,  MOM 

Cnrap 

Sec.  2,  T1J1M,  MOM 

Mound 

NCVi#  See.  15  fc  SKS#  See.  12, 

T133N,  RjGW 

Camp 

SMk,  Sec.  12,  T114N,  RS3M 

Camp 

Center  See.  11,  T134N.  RS3W 

Camp 

SE1(.  See.  7 , '  T134K,  M4H 

Camp 

SZk*  S«c.  7  *  SWY ,  s«c.  1, 

T134N,  K51K 

Camp 

Mk.SWV,  see.  12,  T134?*,  M4W 

Camp 

See.  1.  T134S,  MSN 

Camp 

Sec.  1.  TIMM,  MSN 

Mound* 

Sec.  2S,  T134N,  MSu 

Camp 

SEk.  See.  21,  T134N,  R54M 

Mounds 

MHk.NMk.  Sec.  SS,  T134N,  MSU 

Burial 

NSit.NW.,  ?»C.  21,  T13SN,  R53M 

Camp 

Sec.  14,  T1J5.-J,  M3M 

Camp 

ME<|,  Sec.  1* ,  Y11SS,  H3U 

Camp 

On  hourul-.ry  of  SMh ,  Sec.  19, 
TUSH,  niJV.  4  Nclk,  Sec.  24, 

T13SN,  R04W 

Camp 

N*.WK%,  Sec.  S,  T13VI*  fo4W 

Mound, 

KWH  »NWk.  sec.  S,  T13SN,  rvi;w 

Earthwork 

NMk.KVk,  sec.  «.  T13V4,  R54W 

Mounds 

Sec.  11,  T-11SK,  MS4K 

Camp 

KS.NKk,  See.  t,  T1 3SM,  RS4S 

Mound 

SEk,  S.r.  13,  T135N,  PS4W 

Camp 

Sk.  SV\.  Sec.  13.  T13SK,  R54W 

Camp 

MWk,  Sue.  19  4  :.KV.  See.  24, 
T130N,  M4W 

Camp 

Sec.  70,  T130M,  RS1M 

Camp 

SS.SEV,  See.  24  h  KS.NOk.  fee. 

25.  THOM,  M4W 

Camp 

ss.  See.  32.  rliOj!.  1:14V, 

Camp 

T1.-5K,  R54W 

Mound 

NWi.NWk,  See.  1,  T130N,  ROOM 

Mound? 

SS,  NWS.  See.  2,  TlV'.n,  ROOM 

Mounds 

KSS.  See.  1,  THOM.  HOOK 

ftottr.m 

MI'S, MRS,  Sec.  2.  Tito-:,  10 oh 

Mm  »?>.!  1 

mkS.Rms,  r.-c.  i,  thou,  room 

v«  l!»  ••« 

*rS.::iS,  :.<-e.  i,  tij.k,  room 

"  i.l-l.'l 
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U:CAL  LOCATION 

SKVi  SCC.  12  k  NUN.  Site.  1). 
TUSH,  HSCW 

Sec.  II.  T13SN,  RSSW 

SWNSEN,  Sec.  14,  TUSH.  RS6W 

SWN.SWl,  Sec.  22,  TllSIt,  KDoW 

Sec.  10,  T11SN,  RSOW 

Secs.  10.  11,  12.  k  11.  T11SN. 
RSOW 

MES.S'A,  Sec.  2,  T13SS,  RiflW  k 
sn.skn,  see.  is.  Tilt::.  *Sr.< 

IS.  Hell,  Sec.  10,  T12SN,  RSOW 

HNS,  Sec.  11.  T115N.  RSOW 

SEN,  Sec.  11,  T13SM,  HSIW 

NWN.NEN,  Sec.  )S,  T13SN,  RS3W 

NWN.  Sec.  Ik,  T13SN,  RSOW 

HEN.SWN,  Sec.  «,  T13SM,  R57W 

Sec.  2.  T13CH,  RSOW 

SWN.NWN.  T13CN,  RSOW 

HEN.KWN,  Sec.  2,  T136N,  RSOW 

RUN.  Sec.  12,  T116N,  RSOW  k 
NWN.  Sec.  7,  T11CI,  RS7W 

Sec.  10,  Tilts.  RSSv; 

nw%,  sec.  u.  Tiikr;,  Rssw 

SEN.  Sec.  12,  TllkS,  RSOW 

HEN.SWN,  Sec.  11,  T13CK,  RSOW 

SN.SWN.  Sec.  IS.  TllCtl,  RSSW 

PARTIES  COUNTY 
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Camp 

Hound* 

Hound 

•Mounds 
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Hounds 

Camp 

Hound 

Effigy  Hound 
Fortified  village? 
Founds 
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SWN,  Sec.  20,  T117N,  RS7W 

Hound 

EH,  NWS,  Sec.  1,  T137N,  RSSW 

Camp 

SEN.  See.  2,  T117N,  RSOW 

Csap 

EN.  Sec.  10,  T137N,  RSOW 

Hound 

MWN,  See.  11.  T137N,  RSOW 

Camp  » 

SEN.  See.  24.  T117N,  RSOW 

Camp 

MEN.  Sec.  25,  T137JI,  RSOW 

Camp 

KWN,  See.  2S,  Tills,  RSOW 

Camp 
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Hound 
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Camp 
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Camp 
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SEN.  Sec.  2,  TI14H,  liiOw 

Hul*  l-coniioncnt 
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Middle  Sheyenne  Basin 


References  to  early  work  in  the  middle  Sheyenne  basin 
are  not  numerous.  Smith  (1906:  87,  citing  Thomas  1891)  notes 
that  there  were  some  mounds  to  be  found  along  the  Sheyenne 
River  in  Griggs  County.  Smith  (1906:  80-88)  also  reprinted 
a  discussion  by  Todd  (1886)  of  a  rock  alignment  site  northwest 
of  Valley  City,  North  Dakota.  This  site  was  ultimately 
designated  32BA11  by  Wheeler  in  1952  and  discussed  by  Nelson 
(1973:  58)  and  Johnson  et.  al.  (1974:  49-51).  Additional 
references  to  the  middle  Sheyenne  basin  appear  in  conjunction 
with  the  construction  of  Baldhill  dam  in  the  late  1940's. 

Kivett  (1948)  surveyed  the  Baldhill  reservoir  area  for 
a  week  in  1947  locating  ten  archaeological  sites  consisting 
of  six  occupational  or  camp  sites,  three  mound  sites,  and 
one  site  of  an  undetermined  nature.  Most  of  the  occupational 
areas  were  on  low  terraces  along  abandoned  stream  channels 
while  the  mounds  were  on  uplands  overlooking  the  river 
valley  (Kivett  1948:  7-8). 

Test  excavations  were  conducted  at  32BA5,  32BA6,  and 
32GG2  and  Kivett  (1948:  8)  speculated  that  these  may  have 
been  permanent  villages.  On  the  other  hand,  32BA2  and  32BA3 
were  postulated  to  be  temporary  camps  (Kivett  1948:  8). 

Very  brief  descriptive  reports  of  the  pottery  from  these 
sites  was  provided  but  they  were  not  site  specific  and  are, 
therefore,  of  limited  value  here. 


A  test  excavation  was  also  made  into  a  mound,  32GG1 
(Kivett  1948:  8-9).  The  disarticulated  remains  of  eight  in¬ 
dividuals  with  no  associated  artifacts  were  recovered  (Kivett 
1948:  8-9).  The  distribution  of  the  remains  within  the  mound 
suggested  that  mound  construction  may  have  been  an  accumulative 
process  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Additional  reports  of  the  survey  results,  more  generalized 
in  form,  may  be  found  in  Wedel  (1948:  24-27)  and  Kivett  (1949: 
25) . 

Hewes  (1949)  excavated  two  mounds  at  32BA1  in  1948. 

Both  mounds  had  central  burial  chambers  with  oak  logs  in 
which  there  were  several  disarticulated  burials,  in  addition 
some  intrusive  extended  burial  occurred  in  one  of  the  mounds 
(Hewes  1949:  324-327).  The  artifact  material  found  in 
association  with  the  skeletal  material  was  also  described 
(Hewes  1949:  324-327).  Additional  brief  reports  of  this 
material  may  be  found  in  Hewes  (1950:  9),  Roberts  (1951: 
373-374),  and  Wedel  (1953:  47-48,  53). 

Subsequent  references  to  32BA1  may  be  found  in  several 
papers.  Neuman  (1967)  reported  a  date  of  90  ±  150  A.D.  for 
one  of  the  mounds.  Ossenberg  (1974)  utilized  the  cranial 
data  from  the  site,  lumped  with  that  from  the  Devils  Lake 
area,  to  study  the  origins  and  relationships  of  Woodland 
peoples.  Basically,  according  to  her  results,  this  skeletal 
group  has  its  closest  affinities  with  material  from  the 
Arvilla  culture  along  the  Red  River,  northern  Blackduck 
culture  (northern  Minnesota- southern  Manitoba) ,  the  Manitoba 


phase,  and  modern  Cheyenne  and  Assiniboine  (Ossenberg  1974: 
35).  However,  there  are  problems  with  her  interpretations  as 
she  ignores  Neuman's  (1967)  date  and  assigns  the  group  a 
date  of  A.D.  1200  to  1700.  Neuman  (1975)  includes  the 
material  from  32BA1  in  his  Sonota  complex  which  he  dates 
from  0  to  A.D.  600.  He  also  suggests  that  these  mounds  were 
built  by  hunters  and  gatherers  whose  cultural  development 
took  place  on  the  northern  Great  Plains  (with  close  relation¬ 
ships  to  Besant  occupations  in  Montana,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta)  and  that  this  group  received  some  stimulus  from 
Hopewellian  groups  (Neuman  1975:  93).  Vehik  and  Vehik  (1976) 
included  the  material  from  32BA1  in  an  analysis  of  northern 
Plains  Woodland  social  variation. 

Johnson  et.  al.  (1974)  provide  a  review  of  archaeological 
sites  in  the  vicinity  of  Baldhill  dam  and  Lake  Ashtabula. 
Eleven  of  the  thirteen  sites  discussed  were  reported  on  by 
Kivett  (1948)  and  Hewes  (1949)  and  the  1974  work  simply  re¬ 
assessed  their  status.  One  of  the  other  two  sites  was  the 
rock  alignment  site  (32BA11)  northwest  of  Valley  City.  The 
thirteenth,  32BA401,  was  a  mound  located  during  a  brief  re¬ 
survey  of  the  area  (Johnson  et.  al.  1974:  40-51).  Nothing 
of  diagnostic  importance  was  recovered  during  resurvey, 
however . 

In  1975  the  University  of  North  Dakota  conducted  a  cul¬ 
tural  resource  inventory  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
Garrison  Diversion  project  in  the  vicinity  of  Devils  and 
Stump  Lakes  (Schneider,  Good,  and  Schweigert  n.d.).  Much 


of  their  research  area  was  outside  the  Sheyenne  basin  and 
roost  of  that  which  was  within  the  basin  was  within  its  upper 
part  as  defined  here.  Four  mound  sites,  two  of  which 
possessed  more  than  one  mound,  were  located  along  the 
Sheyenne  River  in  Nelson  County.  Apparently,  however,  nothing 
was  recovered  from  them  during  survey  (Schneider,  Good,  and 
Schweigert  n.d. :  9-10). 

A  search  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  site  files 
added  one  additional  site,  32NE101,  of  an  unknown  type.  See 
Table  5  for  a  list  of  middle  Sheyenne  basin  archaeological 
sites.  Table  6  for  site  leads,  and  Figure  3  for  graphic  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  sites  listed  in  Table  5. 

Upper  Sheyenne  Basin 

With  the  exception  of  references  to  material  from  the 
vicinity  of  Devils  Lake  (Montgomery  1906,  Smith  1906:  87 
citing  Lewis  1886a  and  Thomas  1891)  there  are  even  less  early 
references  for  the  upper  Sheyenne  basin  than  for  the  other 
two  areas.  Since  the  Devils  Lake  material  is  not  within  the 
research  area,  discussion  of  the  upper  basin's  archaeological 
resources  really  begins  with  dam  construction  projects  in 
the  late  1940's. 

Cooper  (1947)  and  Bauxar  (n.d.)  conducted  a  four  day 
survey  of  the  Sheyenne  reservoir,  which  was  to  occupy  the 
Sheyenne  River  in  Benson,  Eddy,  and  Wells  counties.  They 
located  11  archaeological  sites,  seven  of  which  were  occupa¬ 
tional  areas  and  four  of  which  were  mound  sites,  but  did  not 
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SITt: 

UCA!.  LOCATION 

TYrr. 

CdleTUPAI.  AfTH.f ATTOM 

32UA1 

KWS.  See.  10  t  Sl:\,  Soc.  9,  TU2N, 
kiBW 

Mound 

32BA2 

Net.  See.  9,  T142N,  R98W 

Camp 

32BA3 

SKV,  See.  IS,  THIN,  R5RW 

Comp 

32HA4 

51 V.  See.  9,  T14 1*1,  RS8W 

Mound 

3  2  BAS 

SK>.,  See.  22,  1142N,  R58W 

Village 

32DAC 

SB1.,  See.  16,  TM2N,  R58W 

Village 

32BA7 

SUV,  See.  16.  T143N.  RS8U 

2 

32BA11 

UA.SA.  See.  39,  T143II.  R9SH 

Rock  Miqnnont 

32DM02 

MA.SWV.NA.  Sec.  S,  T143N,  RS7H 

Mound 

32CG1 

NA.  See.  26,  T144N,  R98W 

Mound 

32GG2 

SA,  Sec.  39,  T144N,  R98M 

Village 

32GG3 

SKV,  See.  23,  T144N,  RS«K 

Camp 

32NE101 

SEV.  See.  39,  T190.N,  R50W 

? 

32KE410 

tiKV.KSV.NS3,  See.  2,  T149H,  R60H  6 
SEV. SA, SEV.  Sec.  39.  T1S0K,  R60W 

Mounds 

Woodland 

32NE411 

SUV.KCV.SHV.  See.  39,  T190N,  R60W 

Mounds 

Woodland 

32NE412 

NFV.SA.NA,  See.  30,  T1S0N,  R60W 

Mounds 

32KE417 

SBV.KEV.NEV.  Sec.  31,  T190N,  260.4 

Mounds 

Sources:  Kivott  (1948>,  Howe*  :19<9),  Johr.ron  ct.  al.  CS74) ,  Schnnidor.  Good,  and 
Schweigert  (n.d.),  ar.d  University  of  North  Dakota  sito  (lias 
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conduct  test  excavations  (Cooper  1947:  4-7  and  Table  7  and 
Figure  4,  this  paper).  With  the  exception  of  32BE3,  which 
was  on  the  uplands,  all  of  the  occupation  sites  were  on 
terraces  in  the  river  valley  (Cooper  1947:  7).  The  mounds, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  all  on  the  uplands  (Cooper  1947:  5-6) 

The  collected  archaeological  material  "...  were  too  few 
to  permit  a  statement  as  to  cultural  affiliation  other  than 
that  there  is  apparently  some  relationship  to  cultures  in 
the  Plains  to  the  west  (Cooper  1947:  7)."  A  fortalice,  125 
feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  was  noted,  apparently 
as  part  of  32BE3  with  its  pottery  showing  relationships  to 
that  of  the  Missouri  River  (Cooper  1947:  4).  Supposed  effigy 
mounds  were  noted  as  being  possibly  present  at  32ED3  and 
32ED4  and  some  of  the  ceramics  from  the  former  mound  were 
said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Mandan  (Cooper  1947:  6). 

Howard  (1953:  130-133)  described  the  cultural  material 
retrieved  from  the  Heimdal  mound  which  had  been  excavated  in 
1930  (see  Table  7  and  Figure  4  for  locational  data) .  Howard 
(1953:  137)  stresses  the  similarity  of  this  material  to  that 
recovered  from  other  northern  Plains  sites  and  notes  that 
it  shows  some  similarities  to  Southern  Cult  material  from 
the  southeastern  United  States. 

In  1965  Mallory  (1966)  following  up  on  the  surveys  of 
Cooper  (1947),  Bauxar  (n.d.),  F.  Fenenga  and  W.R.  Wood  in 
1951,  and  O.E.  Johnson  in  1963,  surveyed  the  upper  Sheyenne 
basin.  Of  those  sites  discussed  by  Mallory  44  of  them 
appear  to  be  within  the  research  area  and  33  of  them  were 
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sm 

LKCAI.  IOC  ATI  ON 

TYPE 

CULTURAL  AFFILIATION 

120C1 

NEI.  See.  2*.  THIN,  RAM 

Vlllayu 

Missouri  River 

12HC4 

SCI,  Roe.  24.  TlllN.  RAM 

Hound 

MDBS 

SKI,  See.  24  4  SKI.  See.  27, 
THIN.  RAM 

Hound 

12BE4 

See.  29,  THIN,  RSSW 

Caop 

12SC7 

SRI,  Sec.  39,  THIN,  RA7N 

Cup 

12ED1 

NCI. SMI,  Sec.  1,  T149N,  RA7W 

Cup 

12E02 

NCI,  Sec.  1,  TI49N,  R47W 

CMp 

12103 

SMI,  Sec.  12,  A  £1,  Sec.  11. 
TISOM,  RASH 

Hound 

Missouri  River 

32ED4 

Center  Sec.  24,  T1S0N,  RASH 

No unde 

32ED5 

Nl,  Sec.  IS,  T150N, .RA4H 

Caap 

32ED4 

MCI, SMI,  see.  4,  T149N,  RA4H 

Cup 

12WE401 

IMMal) 

NCI.  Sec.  21,  T150N,  RA4W 

Mound 

Sour  can 

Cooper  (1947),  Howard  11953), 

and  University  0 i  North 

Dakota  site  files 

new  sites,  including  four  sites  with  mounds,  five  open  camps, 
18  sites  with  tipi  rings,  eight  sites  with  rock  cairns, 
three  sites  with  rock  alignments,  and  two  bison  kill  sites 
(Table  8,  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6). 

A  tipi  ring  and  a  rock  cairn  from  32SH2  were  excavated. 
The  tipi  ring  yielded  a  projectile  point  and  some  scrapers 
while  the  rock  cairn  produced  nothing  (Mallory  1966:  39-42). 

32SH8  was  suggested  to  have  been  a  Plains  Woodland 
campsite  (Mallory  1966:  44).  32SH203,  which  contained  tipi 

rings  and  rock  cairns,  was  also  suggested  to  be  of  Plains 
Woodland  origin  (Mallory  1966:  45). 

The  material  that  resulted  from  these  surveys  was  in¬ 
sufficient  for  any  of  the  authors  to  formulate  a  culture 
history  for  the  area.  Instead,  for  example,  Mallory  (1966: 
58-62)  supplied  a  general  summary  based  on  information  from 
outside  the  area. 

Other  references  from  about  this  same  time  period  include 
Johnson  (1962)  and  Chomko  and  Wood  (1973).  Johnson  (1962: 

61)  noted  that  Folsom  points  had  been  found  on  the  upper 
Sheyenne.  Chomko  and  Wood  (1973)  classified  32BE5  as  a  linear 
mound  but  provided  no  further  discussion. 

In  the  early  1970's  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
undertook  a  series  of  surveys  and  excavations  on  the  upper 
Sheyenne  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Lonetree  Reservoir. 
During  1973,  23  new  sites  were  located  and  five  sites  were 
excavated . 

Of  these  sites  surveyed  nine  contained  tipi  rings,  12 
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LEGAL  UHTAT10N 

TYCF  Ci:i.Tt»HAIe  AI'KILlATIOri 

32E0201 

ni:S.  see.  it.  toon,  nC4w 

Hound 

32ED202 

NWS, SES.  See.  19,  TOON,  R04N 

Camp 

32LD203 

NES.NWS,  See,  12,  TOON.  R45W 

Camp 

33nr203 

Si:V.NI\t  See.  29  4  FK*4,;JWS 

Sec.  26 ,  T1S1N,  Rfr*K 

Mound , 

Rock  A] lgnmcnt 

32BF.204 

NWS. NFS.  Sec.  24,  TOIN,  R70W 

Tlpl  Rings 

32BE20S 

Center  See.  It,  TI51N.  R49W 

Tipi  Ring* 

32DE204 

NES,S1.'S,  Sec.  23,  TOIN,  R71M 

Tipi  Ring* 

32BE207 

ES.ES.  See.  22,  T1S1N,  R71H 

Rock  Calrne 

32ME2 

NWS.N.'S,  Sec.  32,  TOON,  R72U 

Mound 

32WE3 

NWS.  See.  10,  TOON,  R72W 

Calrnt 

32VE201 

NES.SKS,  See.  13,  TOON,  R71W 

Tipi  Piny* 

32WE202 

SWS,  Sec.  17,  TISON,  R71W 

Tlpl  Rings 

32ME2Q3 

NES.SES,  Sec.  It.  TOON,  R71H 

Tlpl  Rings 

32WE204 

SS.NWS,  See.  14.  T150N.  R71W 

Rock  Cslrn  4 

A1  igimsnt 

32WE205 

NWS, N«S.  Sec.  It,  T1S0S,  R71W 

Tlpl  Ring 

32VE204 

ES.SWS.  See.  It,  TISON,  R7iw 

Cslrn 

32NE207 

NWS.NES.  sec.  12.  T149K,  R73W 

Tipi  Ring 

32WEJ0* 

S£S,fWr,  Soc.  13,  T143N,  R73W 

Tlpl  Ring 

32WE209 

NES.SWS,  Sec.  12  T149N,  R73W 

Tipi  Ring 

32ME211 

NKS.SUS.  Sec.  13.  T149K,  R73N 

Tlpl  Rings 

32SII1 

NES.SES.  See.  12,  T14SN,  R7SW 

Tipi  Rings 

32SH2 

NS,  See.  20.  T149N,  R7SW 

Tipi  Ring*,  Rock 
C*irn*  4  Alignrnnt 

32SH3 

SES.  Sec.  32,  T149N,  R74W 

Cssip 

32SH4 

tWS.SWS,  Sec.  21,  T14t?l,  R7SW 

Camp 

.. 

32SHS 

Center  See.  11,  T149N,  R75K 

Tipi  Rings 

32SH4 

SES.  Sec.  22  4  SWS.SES,  Sec.  IS, 

TISON,  R74N 

Risen  Rill 

32SH7 

sws.sws.  See.  14  4  NWS,  Sec.  23. 
T14t!l,  R74W 

Bison  Kill 

32SNI 

CS.  Soc.  3f,  TOON,  R74W 

Cunp 

Woodland 

32SH201 

NES.SWS,  Sec.  24,  THIN,  R74W 

Cairns,  Tlpl  Rings 

32SH202 

KVS.  l-KS,  See.  13,  T148N,  R74W 

Tipi  Rings 

* 

325H203 

NW'i.rn.v,  See.  S,  T14IN.  R74» 

Cairns,  Tipi  Rings 

Woodland 

3251)204 

Center  See.  4,  T14CN,  R7SW 

Cairns,  Tipi  Rings 

32SH205 

NWS,  SeS.  See.  19,  T149N,  R7SN 

Tipi  Rings 

Roorcui  Mallory  0940) 
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contained  rock  cairns ,  five  were  open  camps,  one  contained 
a  rock  alignment,  and  one  was  a  depression  (Schneider  n.d.  a 
and  Table  9  and  Figures  5  and  6,  this  paper).  Although  some 
material  was  recovered  it  had  little  diagnostic  value.  ■; 

The  excavation  of  two  rock  cairns  from  32SH2  yielded 
little  material  and  the  same  was  true  of  a  tipi  ring  from 
32SH116  (Schneider  n.d.  a:  4-9).  32SH7  was  a  bison  kill  site 

with  some  cord-marked  pottery  and  corner-notched  projectile 
points  or  hafted  knives  (Schneider  n.d.  a:  12-20). 

32SH205  was  a  tipi  ring  site  with  81  rings  and  a  rock 
lined  depression.  Four  of  the  rings  and  the  depression  were 
excavated  with  the  recovered  pottery  showing  relationships 
to  Plains  Woodland  material  (Schneider  and  Treat  n.d.:  11). 
Schneider  and  Treat  (n.d.:  34-36)  suggest  that  the  site  was 
a  hunting  camp  occupied,  at  least  twice,  by  groups  similar 
to  those  which  occupied  Besant  culture  sites  further  to  the 
west  and  north.  Additional  survey  and  excavation  occurred 
in  1974.  Sixty  new  sites  were  located  (Schneider  1976:  6 
and  1*able  10  and  Figures  5  and  6,  this  paper).  Thirty  six 
sites  contained  tipi  rings,  31  had  rock  cairns,  three  were 
open  camps,  and  one  was  an  eagle  trap  (Schneider  1976:  6). 

Almost  nothing  was  recovered  from  the  surface  of  these  sites, 
however  (Schneider  1976:  13). 

Excavations  were  conducted  at  25  of  these  sites. 

32SH121,  a  rock  cairn,  yielded  nothing  (Schneider  1976: 

17-20) .  32SH203  was  a  supposed  mound  site  which  also  yielded 

nothing  and  may  have  been  a  natural  feature  (Schneider  1976:  24). 
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1 

1 

SITE 

lel'GAL  LOCATION 

TYPE  CULTURAL  AF FILIATION 

1 

32511101 

SEV.NKl.SWV,  See.  :s.  T149N.  R7CW 

Tipi  Ring 

i  # 

32SII102 

WV.SIA.SVI,  Sue.  21.  TWIN.  K7bW 

Rock  Cairns 

♦  • 

J2SII103 

«S.  SF.l.SK1. ,  See.  21.  T149N,  R76W 

C.rnip 

32SII104 

Sfc'V.NWV.NU'V,  See.  17.  T149N,  R7SW 

Rock  Cairn 

32SII10S 

SEl,SWl,NW\,  See.  17.  T149N,  R71W 

Tipi  Rings 

1 

32511107 

SES.KKl.KKl,  fee.  lb.  T149N,  K76W 

Rock  Cairn 

32SII108 

sel.,SK'.,si:..  see.  24.  Ti4*»ti.  r7«w 

Tipi  Rings 

r 

i 

32SII109 

SH.SEl.NEl,  See.  23.  T149M.  R7GW 

Rock  Cairns 

i 

32SH110 

WV.NCV.KHV,  See.  1.  T146M.  R75W 

Depression 

i 

32SH111 

SEV.KWl.SEl,  See.  12.  T14SN,  R71W 

Rock  Cairn 

» 

32511112 

SWl.SWt.NKl,  See.  16,  T148N,  R74W 

Tipi  Rings  6 

Rock  Cairns 

32Snil3 

SEt,SWV,SN\,  See.  12,  T148N,  R74U 

Rock  Cairn 

( 

32SH114 

MNl.S'A.SHV,  Sec.  25,  T149N.  R7SW 

Camp 

32SI1115 

NWV.NEV.SKl,  See.  26,  T149N.  R76W 

Camp 

32SIIU4 

NH^.NEH.Kei,  See.  34,  T149M,  R75W 

Tipi  Rings 

32SH117 

NH.5t.SSl,  Sec.  12,  T148N,  R75W 

Tipi  Rings  6 

Rock  Cairns 

C 

325H110 

Nh.SES.SEl.  See.  11.  T148N.  R74W 

Casp 

32SH121 

&W«,SWV,S£V,  Sec.  7,  T149.N,  R7SW 

Rock  Cairna 

32SH122 

SWV.SEV.SWl,  Sec.  7,  T149N,  R75W 

Rock  Cairna 

32SR124 

SKV.SeV.SKV,  Sec.  12.  T148K,  R74W 

Rock  Cairn 

32WE101 

NH.SES.NWV,  Sec.  34,  T149N.  R73W 

Tipi  Rings 

32WE102 

Center  WH.SE1,  See.  5.  T148M,  R73W 

Tipi  Rings 

( 

32VE103 

WV.NWV.KWk,  see.  16.  T148N.  R73W 

Tipi  Rings,  Rock 

Cairns  4  Alignment 

Source  Schneider  (n.d.  e) 
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32SH124 

titft.  sec.  34,  T150N, 

R74W 

Ti|>i 

Ringa 

32111127 

Center  tWk.M.V,  See. 

R74N 

24,  T149N, 

Tipi 

Koek 

Rings  4 
Cairns 

32SII128 

Sift, NCk, Nik,  Sec.  21 

,  THEN,  R74W 

Rock 

Cairns 

32SII129 

KMk.KKk.SUk.  Sec.  9, 

TU'JJi,  R75W 

Tipi 

Ringa 

3211!  no 

Sift,  Ntft,  sift,  See.  9, 

T.491,  R75W 

Lag 1 e  Trap 

32SII133 

Sift. SEk, Mft,  See.  20 

,  T149!!,  R75W 

Tipi 

Rings 

32SII1  34 

NEk.SCk.KPk,  See.  17 

,  T1 4  9f; ,  R75W 

Tipi 

Woek 

Rings  4 
Cairns 

32SH13S 

Mft.lWk.SKk.  Sac.  25 

,  T149S,  R7414 

Tipi 

Rock 

Rings  4 
Cairns 

32SH13C 

SEk.SWk.SEk,  Sec.  8, 

T149N,  R75W 

Tipi 

Rings 

32SII1 3? 

SUk.SSk.SKk,  sec.  9, 

T149N,  R75W 

Rock 

Cairns 

32SH130 

Stft.KWk.NWk.  Sec.  e. 

T149N,  R75W 

Rock 

Cairns 

32SIU40  SWk.SLk.SEk.  See.  23.  TJ49N,  R76W  Tipi  Rings 

32SK141  Sift, SEk. Sift,  Sac.  3«.  T149K,  R76x  Tipi  Rings 

12SH142  Mk.SEk.NEk.  Sac.  3.  T148N,  R75W  Can? 

32SH144  Swk.BEk.wft,  Sac.  IS.  T148N,  R74H  Rock  Calms 

32SH14S  Wk.  SEk.KEk.  See.  35,  T149N,  R75W  Tipi  Rings  4 

Rock  Cairns 

32SH14*  wft.swk.sift,  see.  21,  T14iu,  R74K  Tipi  Rings  t 

Rock  Cairns 

32SH147  •nft.SVft.BEk.  Sac.  21,  T148N,  R74»  Tipi  Rings  ( 

Rock  Cairns 

J2SH148  nft.NEk.KWk.  Sac.  21,  T14SN,  R74W  Tipi  Rings 

12SH149  KRk.SEk.rr.ft  4  Wk.SKk.KEk.  Sac.  24 

THEN.  R74H  Tipi  Rings 

32SH151  Ek.NFk.NVft.  Sac.  21,  T14SN.  R74W  Tipi  Rings  ( 

Rock  Calrna 

32S Hi 52  I!ft,NVft,Nlft,  See.  24,  T14SN,  R74K  Tipi  RingO 

12SII1S3  SSk.NEk.NKk,  Sac.  23,  T148M,  R74W  Tipi  Rings  4 

Rock  Cairns 

12SK1S4  t6ft , N-ei , KEi ,  Sac.  23,  T144.V,  R74K  Tipi  Rings 

fc. 

32SII155  NS,KKi,K4k.  See.  24,  T148::,  .77 4 w  Tipi  Rings 

32Slil34  Stft.KWk.tiRk,  See.  21,  T143C,  R74W  Tipi  Rings 

32SII1S7  ti<ft,SE,..t:vft,  See.  23.  TUSK,  R74W  Tipi  Rings 

32S.!!5«  UVk.Kft.SEk,  Sec.  24,  T140II,  R74W  Tipi  nip.gs 

52SII159  »ft. SCk.  See.  24,  T1 17.;,  R74H  Tipi  Rings  4 

Rock  C-Urns 

32111140  REk.PLk.Ml:1.,  Sic.  23,  Tilth,  R71W  Tipi  Pings 

32SII141  Sr.k,ril:k,SI.\ ,  Tee.  2J,  T149N,  1.74*  Tip*  Rinas 

32SII1C2  SNk.SWk.KK-.,  Sec.  .'C,  till:;,  n 71*  Tipi  Rings 

32SII141  Center  Sk,  lift.  see.  24,  THeti,  WMW  Ti|*l  Wings 

32BH144  SSk.SKk,S.:\,  Sec.  21.  THRU,  R74K  r i  m  Pi  n  i  l  4 

hock  Cairr.s 

32r.ll  144  Ki.k,NWk.::i:k,  See.  23.  Tlinil,  W74i;  Tipi  Wings 

32.111147  Sift,NRk,:  I  k.  Sac.  2,  Till:;,  W Jew  Week  Cairns 

)2.r.llH8  lift..  :  k.  r.nc.  9,  TI4i:i,  I  ?5v  Rack  cairns 


r 


f* 


< 
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TAHU:  1 J  coni  mill'd 


sm: 

UV.MICN 

tvn:  CUl.TLJcAI.  Art']  1.1  AT IO:l 

32311169 

m.crs.Ni  ;vw. 

7,  T149M,  liV>W 

Rock 

Cairns 

32SH170 

NES.SM..SWH,  Sec. 

9,  TM'Jl!,  R7  >W 

Rock 

Cairns 

32311171 

KKH.SrH.NEH,  fee, 

,  29  0  Ti4«ii;«  R7CW 

Rock 

Cairns 

12SII172 

NKktSWl,!«KV,  Trc. 

3,  T146N,  R7SVI 

Rock 

Cairns 

32SII173 

NKH.KWH.l'MH,  Sec. 

11.  7148*1,  R75K 

nock 

Ca i rns 

32SII174 

T.OC. 

11.  TllGti.  K75K 

Rock 

Cairns 

32311175 

SK l4 ,  SV»Si ,  t‘K  4  ,  Soc  ■ 

16*  Y14GM,  K74W 

Rock 

Cairns 

32SII176 

NKH.NVH.NV,,  Soc. 

18,  714PN,  R74W 

Rock 

Cairns 

32511177 

EH.SWH.NEH,  Sec. 

17,  T149N,  R75W 

Rock 

Cairns 

32HK107 

ES.NKH,  Sec.  17. 

T1 48N,  R73W 

Tipi  Ring* 

32HE10I 

SKH.SWH.SKH.  Sec. 

36,  T149tl,  R73W 

Tipi 

Rock 

RinqS  6 

Cairns 

32WE109 

Boundary  of  Secs. 
T149K,  R73W 

25,24,35,36, 

Camp 

32NE110 

KEk.REH.NEH.'Coc. 

30.  T148N,  R73W 

Tipi 

Rings 

32WE111 

HEH.SEH.SKH,  Soc. 

19,  T148K,  R74W 

Tipi  Rings 

32WE11J 

SKH.NEH.SEk.  See. 

19,  Ti4s:i,  R73W 

Tipi 

Rings 

32WE114 

Boundary  NSH  4  S£H,  Sec.  8,  T14IN, 

*7  » 

Tipi 

Rings 

32KEU3 

KWH , SEH , SKH ,  Sec. 

19,  T148I1,  R73W 

Rock  Cairns 

32WE116 

SHk.SK'..3Kk,  See. 

17,  T148M.  373K 

Rock 

Cairns 

32WC117 

HEH.SKH.SEH.  See. 

5.  714SN,  R73W 

Rock 

Csirns 

32KE119 

SSV.5eH.SEH,  Sou. 

34,  7149M,  R73W 

Rock 

Cairna 

32WEU9 

NEH.5CH.nsH.  Soc. 

34,  T149N,  R73W 

Rock 

Cairns 

32VT120 

SEH.SWH.SKH.  Soc. 

36.  T149N,  R73W 

Camp 

Sources  Sehntldor  (1976) 
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Twenty  two  of  the  sites  tested  contained  tipi  rings 
(Table  11} .  There  was  little  discussion  of  the  archaeological 
material  recovered  from  the  rings,  and  apparently  none  of  it 
was  diagnostic  enough  to  support  discussions  of  cultural 
affiliation.  However,  distribution  analysis  indicated  that 
sites  on  the  uplands  were  characterized  by  either  greater 
technological  activity  and/or  longer  occupation  than  was 
true  for  those  in  the  bottomlands  (Schneider  1976:  40). 

The  other  site  excavated  was  32SH7,  a  bison  kill.  This 
site  has  been  described  in  detail  by  Larson  (1976)  and 
appears  to  date  to  the  Post-Contact  Coalescent,  although  no 
specific  cultural  assignment  could  be  made. 

Also  surveyed  in  1974  was  the  area  to  be  occupied  by 
the  New  Rockford  canal  (Schneider  n.d.b).  Three  new  sites 
were  located  within  the  research  area  (Table  12,  Figure  5). 

Two  of  these  were  tipi  ring  sites  and  the  other  was  a  rock 
cairn. 

Schneider,  Good,  and  Schweigert  (n.d.)  located  three 
additional  sites  in  the  Sheyenne  basin  area  of  Eddy  and  Benson 
counties  during  their  1975  survey  of  the  central  North  Dakota 
section  of  the  Garrison  Diversion  project  (Table  12,  Figure 
4) .  Two  were  mound  sites  and  the  other  was  a  combination  of 
tipi  rings  and  mounds  (Schneider,  Good,  and  Schweigert  (n.d.: 
11) .  According  to  site  file  information  one  of  the  mound 
sites,  32BE408,  dated  to  the  Woodland  period. 

A  review  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  site  files 
resulted  in  one  additional  rock  cairn  site,  32WE124  (Table 
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TABLE  11 

UPPER  SHEYENNE  BASIN  TIPI  RING  SITES  TESTED  IN  1974 


32SH5 


f 


I 

» 

I 

* 


* 


fc* 


32SH105 
32SH112 
32SH116 
32SH126 
32SH133 
32SH145 
32SH146 
32SH147 
32SH149 
32SH151 
32SH153 
32SH154 
32SH156 
32SH157 
32SH161 
32SH162 
32SH164 
32SH166 
32WE102 
32 WEI 11 
32WE114 


Source:  Schneider  (1976) 
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12,  Figure  5).  Seven  possible  site  locations  were  obtained 
from  the  site  leads  (Table  13) . 

The  Maple  River  Area 

Very  little  information  is  available  regarding  the  Maple 
River  per  se,  let  alone  the  specific  area  around  the  town  of 
Enderlin,  North  Dakota.  For  the  latter  only  one  site  lead 
was  noted  (Enderlin  Diamond  Jubilee  Committee  n.d.). 

On  the  upper  Maple  River  near  Page,  North  Dakota  several 
possible  archaeological  sites  were  noted  (Page  Community  1958: 
14-18) .  Two  miles  east  of  Page  a  mound  was  excavated  which 
contained,  in  its  center  underneath  a  rock,  several  sitting 
burials  with  "...  the  remains  of  a  dog  and  a  horse  and  a 
stone  covered  with  carved  figures  (Page  Community  1958:  15)." 
One  of  the  burials  was  said  to  have  a  pipestem  in  its  mouth 
(Page  Community  1958:  14).  Another,  apparently  unexcavated, 
mound  known  as  Thompson's  mound  was  also  mentioned  (Page 
Community  1958:  15). 

Other  sites  mentioned  included  another  burial  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  in  a  mound,  an  isolated  find  of  a  metal 
spear  stamped  "I  &  H  Sorby,"  and  a  campsite  of  undetermined 
nature  (Page  Community  1958:  17-18).  In  addition  there  was 
a  list  of  locations  for  other  various  isolated  finds  which 
were  not  included  in  the  list  of  site  leads  (Table  15) . 

Nelson  (1973:  64-65)  noted  that  the  Fort  Ransom  Military 
Museum  possessed  a  small  tripodial  stone  vessel  supposedly 
found  about  1938  on  the  Maple  River  east  of  Enderlin. 
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T.Mit.I;  |  >. 

upper  i-iiKVKt.’a:  r.v::  tn  A:«oi.u  oi,o-:u7.r.  :.r-iv  i.i  .mi;; 

'***^***  t~'~  ,r*JE1~  **'r"  """rT '* ‘  'C— -  -  —  r.  -t. r-.-A-.-  .-  , 

LEGAL  LOCATION  TYPE  CULTURAL  AFFILIATION 


EDDY  COUNTY 

Sec.  3,  T150N,  P.65W 

7 

NWV,  See.  12,  T150N ,  Rt'W 

Effigy  Mounus 

PIERCE  COUNTY 

Sec.  19,  T152N,  R73W 

Mound  &  Camp 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

NE>«,SE%,  Sec.  33,  T149N,  R74W 

Mound  &  Camp 

NE%,SH^,  Sec.  2,  T148N,  R74W 

Mounds 

NEfc.SWV,  Sec.  21,  T148H,  R74W 

Mounds 

SH%,NEV,  Sec.  17,  T148N,  R74W 

Mounds 

Source:  University  of  Worth  Dakota  site  files 
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tm>u:  It 

mapi.i  invri:  la  in  auc.iuoiocicai.  r.nr  i.iv.ik; 


LCCAL  LOCATION 

TYPE 

CULTURAL  AlTZLXATiON 

cats  gran 

sec.  33,  T137N,  R5  3K 

Camp 

See.  14,  T1 19N,  RSltt 

Camp 

SCt,  See.  11,  T117N,  RS4W 

7 

2  miles  east  of  Paije,  N.D. 

Mound 

HKV*  See.  10,  Rich  Townr.hip 

Mound 

NE  corner,  NWt,  See.  12,  Lake 

Town shit 

Burial 

1  mi 1c  south  of  center  Sec.  13« 
Uka  Township 

Iron  Spear 

SWH,  Sec.  7,  Page  Township 

0 

7 

Source i  University  of  North  Dakota  site  filet  and  Endnrlin  Diamond  Jubilee  Committee  (n.d.) 
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He  also  noted  that  there  may  be  a  site  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Maple  River  north  of  state  highway  16  between  the  towns 
of  Enderlin  and  Leonard,  North  Dakota  (Nelson  1973:  76) . 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  site  files  recorded  only 
one  site,  32CS101,  for  the  area.  32CS101  is  a  village  site 
with  some  possible  house  depressions  (Table  14,  Figure  2) . 

The  site  leads  files  produced  two  possible  sites,  both 
occupation  or  camp  sites  (Table  15) . 

HISTORIC  PERIOD 

The  historic  period  was  divided  into  three  units:  Fur 
Trade  (1738-1860),  Military  (1860-1870),  and  Settlement  (1870- 
1900) .  Table  16  provides  a  list  of  those  historic  sites 
with  legal  locations.  Table  17  lists  those  sites  for  which 
locations  are  only  approximate  and  as  such  can  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  site  leads.  These  tables,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  text  are  self-explanatory.  Figures  8  and  9  map  those 
sites  in  Table  16,  excluding  trail  markers  and  burials. 

Fur  Trade  Period 

Although  the  Fur  Trade  Period  begins  with  La  Verendrye's 
expedition  to  visit  the  Mandan  in  1738  extensive  activity 
probably  did  not  begin  until  the  early  1800's.  La  Verendrye's 
influence  in  the  research  area  was  minimal;  his  route  to  the 
Mandan  villages  crossed  the  upper  Sheyenne  near  its  head¬ 
waters  (Robinson  1966:  89). 

The  Biester feldt  site,  discussed  earlier,  dates  from 
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known  iu.ni.nio  niTi:n 


m  TRADE  prttTOD 

Nolan's  CiOiiOiiw 

Maple  Crock  Crossing 

mcou.  ft- mno:;T  mrroiTioM 

Birch  Creek  Camp 

MILITARY  SITIT  DATING  AFTER  1061 

Watson's  Crossing 

Sibley  Trail 

Canp  Johnson 

Canp  Wharton 

Canp  Reiser 

Canp  Shoardown 

Canp  Corning 

Canp  Arnold 

Canp  Atchison 

32BE3-Trench«ork 

Grav»-S.  wannanahor 

Gravss-J.  Pons ford  a  A.  Hoorn 

Port  Ransom 

For t- Hanson- For t  Totten  Trail 

Brenner  Crossing 

Sheyenne  Crossing  Mall  Station, 
rt.  Totten  Trail  (32AE414) 

Pidgoon  Point  Trail  Station,  rt. 
Abercronbic-Ft.  Ranaon  Trail 


swl.swt.swt.  Sec;  29,  T336N.  KilW 
NW>.,  See.  1C,  TI38N,  R5 3W 

SWV,  Sec.  li,  T137U.  r.',8W 

SC  it.  Sec.  20,  T133N,  RS3W 

S\.  Sec.  22,  THON,  RSSW 

SWS.  Sec.  IS,  T137M,  R58W 

t'S,  Sec.-i.  18  t  19,  corner  of  See. 
20,  T13SN,  RSSW 

SW%,  Sec.  33.  T13TM,  R31W 

NWV.NWh.NEY,  Sec.  2,  T139H,  RSSW 

SWk,  Sac.  S,  T143N,  RSSW 

NE%,  Sec.  32.  T141K,  RSSW 

NW%.  Sec.  28,  T147N,  RSOW 

SWh.SCii.NEh,  sac.  28,  T1S1N,  RSSW 

KEk.NEl,  See.  20,  T147S,  RSOW 

NEk.  Sec.  12.  TWIN,  RSSW 

S*.  Sec.  11,  T13SN,  RSSW 

SWt.  Sec.  18,  T137N,  R58W 

SEh,  Sac.  1,  T149H,  RS4W 

NEk.SES,  Sec.  23,  T1S0N,  RS1H 

ES.SEl.KWV  4  Wk.SWk.NEk,  Soc.  19, 
T13SN,  RS3W 


Nolen's  Crossing  Road  Station 

Palasr's  Spring-Ambush 

ABANOOWr-D  TOWN  SITES 

(haogo  Colony 

BONANZA  FARMS 

Power's  tlolcndala  Far* 

ABAMPOMI-.D  rARM  STEADS 

32SII 1 1 9 -Dugout 

32Slll0S-Dugout/Root  Cellar 

32Snl20-0ogoot 

32SH12 3-Do gout 


SW’l.SKY.SWS,  Sac.  29,  T138N,  RS1W 
SH,  Sec.  14,  T1SIN,  R71W 


SEh.NEk,  Sue 

.  IS,  TU5N,  RS3W 

See.  13 , 

T13SN, 

RS2W 

swh.swh.sw’.. 

See.  12, 

T148N, 

07  4  W 

rKh,si:,„srk. 

Soc.  17, 

T149N. 

H7SW 

Sf.\,SKS,KrS, 

Pec.  20, 

T*49M, 

R74W 

Nwh,r;'i«;,'.T;i, 

Pec.  21, 

T149M, 

R7SW 

12r.lll  J7-»v„i/hI.iI  Ion 
32SH14 1- I>Knhl.il  Ion 
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taum:  16  ewntiiiu'ul 


Tvrn 

Mi 

'.Ai.  location 

32SillSO~Koumlat  ion 

kws.kws.sws. 

Sec.  12.  TURN,  H74W 

32&H165-Du<jout 

Sec.  13.  T148N,  R74W 

3?ViCl04-Dogout,  Other  Structures 

NHS.NWS.NWS, 

See.  IS.  T14SN,  U7JW 

32Wi:i  12* foundation.  Other 
Structures 

NK‘..!.-V.'..sr>.. 

SCO.  1,  T148N,  R73W 

)2)M10S‘Pu<jout.  Other  Structures 

NWS.  S.'C.  17, 

,  T1J5N,  l>7SW 

)2KE210*Poun<1-n  ion 

NES.r.W..  Sue, 

.  24.  T147N,  R73W 

tfadesan  Log  Cabin 

ss.  Sec.  24. 

T137N,  R58W 

J2F.D40  2 -Unknown 

NES.SnS.SWS. 

Sec.  IS,  T14»N,  R68W 

32K040S-Log/rramc  Structures 

SES.nws,  See, 

,  18,  T150H,  R64H 

CHURCHES  AKt^GR  CKVXTERICS 
Owcgo  Lutheran  Chucch/Ccnet  cry 
Sion  Lutheran  Church/Ccmctcry 
Barrie  Lutheran  Church/Ccnmtcry 
Brenner  Crossing  Pioneer  Cemetery 


SES, 

See.  8. 

T13SN, 

R53W 

NWS, 

See. 

3. 

T13SN, 

R52W 

NWS, 

See. 

29 

,  T138N, 

r  RS  IN 

scs. 

Sac.  1. 

T149N, 

R64W 

Sources:  Schveiacrt  (n.d.)»  Sherrod  (1970),  Schneider  (197*).  University  of  North  Dakota  site 
leads,  North  Dakota  State  Historical  Society  (1965),  Mallory  (1966),  Nelson  (1973)# 
and  Schneider  (n.d.  a) 


li!.:ri>MC  ::m:  uau\; 


tvrt: 


Location 


nn  th \i£  rimoo 

Hudson's  Hay  Trail 
Hudson'*  Cay  roll 
Colunbi j  far  Corpany  post 
American  Fur  Company  Po*t 
Shuycnne  Delta  Crossing 
NICOLI-l.T-FHrwoNT  EXP  I  .">ITI£N 
Nelson  County  Camp 
Unnamed  Shcyennc  Crossing-1 
Unnamed  Sheyenno  Crosninq-2 
Maple  Niver  Camp 
Trail 

Mlt.ITAHT  EXPEDITIONS  1843-lltl 

Steven*  Trail 

Sibley'*  Crossing 

Unnamed  Sheyenn*  Crossing-1 

Unnaned  Sheyenn#  Crossing-4 

MI LITANY  SITES  OftTISO  AFTER  H«1 

Unnaned  Sheyenn#  Crossing-S 

Scovlllo's  Ford 

Sibley  Trail 

Carnahan  (Sully)  Trail 

Can?  Jen Ison 

Canp  Austin 

Casp  Cos 

Canp  barton 

Camp  Libby 

Canp  Stephens 

Cawp  hnbler 

Camp  Egerton 

Canp  Hayes 

Unnaned  Canp  (Fisk  IB42-43) 

Unnaned  Canp  (Sibley) 

Unnaned  Canp 
Canp  Fope 

Canp  hurt 

Neluen  County  Trcnchwcrh 

Earthen  Embankment  an.l  Rifle  Pits 

Iff  2  E (...'is  battle 

Safe -on  County  Hattie 

hound  Top  mil  Ha- tie,  Itarm-S  County 


Griggs  County,  5,-f*.  24,  rllot  Mound  Township 
Griggs  county,  S«-c.  2«,  Pilot  Hound  Township 
Confluent-!  of  Red  and  shcyennc  Rivers 
Griggs  County 

Toot  of  Sheyenno  delta  near  Kindred 


Across  river  from  32KC414 
Few  milos  below  Valley  City 
Between  Fort  Ransom  and  Lisbon 
Upper  branch  of  Maple  River 
Addle  Township,  Criggs  County 

Addle  Township,  Criggs  County 
T143N  RSS  or  BSJN 

In  area  of  southernmost  bend  of  Sheyenno  River 
East  of  unnamed  crossing-! 

Across  froa  32NE414 

scovillc  Township,  Ransom  County 

Pilot  Hound  Township.  Griggs  County 

Addio  Township,  Griggs  County 

T147N,  R60H 

T14SN.  MOW 

T141N.  R«0W 

T113N,  RS7W 

T142U,  R3BW 

T13»N,  R55W 

T138N,  R51W 

T130H,  RSOW 

Sec.  IS,  T1343,  Rr.5N 

Sec*.  22-21,  Addle  Town.  hip.  Criogs  County 
Ne-r  Lisbon 

On  Shrycnnu  River  south  of  Ft.  Totten 

Tec.  4,  Tit'S.  II (Raid  Hill  Township, 

Ciigns  County) 

Sr-.  IS.  TltlK.  n'  *u  i l-.a l •  l  Hill  Township, 

Origgs  tTu.MVi 

SlC.  1.  THIN,  Knew 
Jhi.Ml,  VC.  7,  TllKN,  RilW 
!ii  ar  Valley  City 
fur.  17,  Tl  3T.H.  II'OW 
TNS ,  clue.  1,  Tl'"N,  IlShW 
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TAMM?  17  continued 


TV)'E 

Barnes  County  Battle 

Cravc-G.E.  Brent 

Gravc-C.  Johnson 

Cravc-C.  Petterson 

Shenford  (Shinfordl  Ford 

Fort  tun com- To it  Totten  Trail 

Log  Shelter  and  Mail  Dro|>-Ft.  Totten  Trail 

Burials  of  Travelers  on  Military  Trails 

Ambush  Sits 

Unknown  Historic  Site-Clausen  Springs 

Unknown  Historic  Sitc-Sugarloaf  Hill? 

ABAHOONEO  T0W14  SITES 

Nardoll 

Plymouth 

Bonnersville 

Venlo 

STACE  AND  MAIL  STATIONS 

Alfson  Post  Office  and  Store 

Willow  Post  Office 

Ed  Lohnos  Staqa  and  Mail  Station 

AbV.'DONCD  17.SM  STEALS 

Adobe  Building 

Unspecified 

HILL  SITES 

Lisboa 

Niaaer 

Old  Lee 


LOCATION 

NRl,  Sec.  78,  T 1 4 ON ,  R58W 
Sec.  2‘->,  AJdie  Township,  Criggs  County 
Sec.  23,  HalJ  Hill  Township,  Criggs  County 
Sec.  3S,  (laid  Hill  Township,  Criggs  County 
On  Fort  Abcrcronbie-Tort  Ransom  Trail 
Addi<  and  Willow  Townships,  Criggs  County 
Sec.  14,  Addic  Township,  Criggs  County 
s Near  Haddock,  North  Dakota 
Lyle  llill,  north  of  Harvey,  North  Dakota 
T117N,  R58W 

NKV.SK*.  Sec.  22,  T140N,  RS8W 

Griggs  County 

Sec.  11.  T135N,  R57W 

Ft.  Abererombio-Ft.  Ransom  Trail? 

Ft.  Abercrombie -Ft .  Ransom  Trail 

Soe.  30,  Pilot  Mound  Township,  Griggs  County 
Sec.  IS,  Willow  Township,  Griggs  County 
Sec.  7,  Willow  Township,  Griggs  County 

SEk,  Sec.  10,  T14BN,  R74W 

Secs.  20,  21,  Scovlllo  Township,  Ransom  County 


Sec.  1,  Pilot  Mound  Tcwnsh.p,  Griggs  County 


Sources:  Grigcs  CO'.nty  !13"4).  Arnold  (1913),  Umver'ity  of  North  P.ikota  site  leads, 
Endorlin  Di-;r  >r.d  iO':  Cr-rr-itt' r  ;n.d.),  Pe-binnon  (1>0C),  Stiles  (1951), 
Page  con. -unity  i'.Vlc),  Gils-in  (111.,,  Wright  (i93ti> 
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this  same  general  time  period.  White  influence  can  be  noted 
in  the  presence  of  horse  bones,  glass  beads,  and  various 
objects  of  brass,  steel,  and  iron  (Wood  1971:  39-42).  Al¬ 
though  metal  tools,  such  as  axes,  hatchets,  knives  and  pro¬ 
jectile  points  were  present  many  tools  of  stone  (projectile 
points,  end  scrapers,  hammers)  and  bone  (hoes,  fleshers,  etc.) 
as  well  as  pottery  vessels  were  still  being  manufactured 
(Wood  1971:  33-42,  49).  This  suggests  that  white  influence 
was  still  not  of  major  importance. 

For  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  certain  North 
Dakota  Indian  groups  circa  1750  see  Figure  7.  The  Sheyenne 
River  valley  would  have  been  occupied  primarily  by  the 
Cheyenne  and  Yanktonai.  By  1800  most  of  the  area  from 
Wahpeton  to  the  Turtle  River  was  a  no-man's  land  disputed 
over  by  the  Chippewa  and  Dakota  (Robinson  1966:  56).  Both 
groups,  however  hunted  the  area  with  at  least  the  Chippewa 
ocassionally  building  fortified  hunting  camps  (Hickerson 
1962:  25-27). 

Although  the  dispute  between  the  Chippewa  and  Dakota 
may  have  promoted  white  inactivity  in  the  area  it  was  not  the 
sole  cause.  Most  of  eastern  North  Dakota  produced  poorer 
quality  furs  than  did  areas  to  the  west  and  north,  and  thus 
there  was  less  incentive  for  fur  companies  to  build  posts 
(Robinson  1966:  58).  Trade  increased  in  the  area  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  need  to  more  intensively  exploit  bison  both 
for  furs  and  for  food  to  feed  the  trappers  to  the  north  and 
west  (Robinson  1966:  58). 


Around  1805  the  Michilimackinac  Company  gained  control 
of  trade  on  the  Red  River  south  of  the  Sheyenne  River  with 
the  Northwest  Company  apparently  retaining  control  of  that 
area  to  the  north  (Robinson  1966:  57).  As  such,  however, 
the  Red  River  valley  and  its  tributaries,  did  not  become 
avenues  of  trade  until  after  the  Americans  had  gained  control 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  around  1820  (Robinson  1966: 
72-73). 

Only  three  posts  are  known  for  the  Sheyenne  River  and 
none  for  the  Maple.  Supposedly  Hudson's  Bay  had  a  post  in 
operation  in  Griggs  County  from  1820  to  1870  (Griggs  County 
1976:  4-5).  Joesph  Renville  and  the  Columbia  Pur  Company 
established  a  post  in  1826  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sheyenne 
and  Red  Rivers  (Robinson  1966:  73).  After  1826  the  American 
Fur  Company,  under  Sibley  and  Kittson,  controlled  much  of 
the  trade  in  the  area  (Robinson  1966:  73).  They  established 
a  post  in  1834  in  what  appears  to  be  the  same  general  area 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  post  (Gilman  1970:  125,  128-129). 

The  trails  used  by  the  fur  traders  are  less  well  known. 

A  portion  of  the  one  used  by  Hudson's  Bay  is  located  in 
Griggs  County  (Griggs  County  1976:  4-5).  Trails  used  by  the 
Red  River  carts  around  1840  to  carry  material  between 
Pembina,  North  Dakota  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  had  crossings 
of  the  Sheyenne  at  the  foot  of  the  Sheyenne  delta  near  Kindred, 
North  Dakota  and  at  Nolan’s  Crossing  (Sherrod  1970:  38). 

The  trail  also  crossed  the  Maple  River  at  the  Maple  Creek 
Crossing  (North  Dakota  State  Historical  Society  1965) . 


The  Fur  Trade  Period  began  its  ending  in  1837  with  the 
small  pox  epidemics  and  decline  in  the  numbers  of  fur-bearing 
animals  (Robinson  1966:  106).  The  final  end  was  brought 
about  by  the  Indian  wars  of  the  1860's  and  the  resulting 
reservation  policies  (Robinson  1966:  106). 

Military  Period 

Around  1820  the  U.S.  government  began  to  build  or  to 
support  the  building  of  military  and/or  trade  posts.  With  an 
increase  in  Indian  hostility  the  government  began  sending 
military  expeditions  to  North  Dakota. 

In  1839  the  Nicollet-Fremont  mapping  expedition  explored 
portions  of  the  research  area.  Camps  made  by  this  expedition 
include:  Birch  Creek,  where  a  council  was  held  with  an 

Indian  leader  by  the  name  of  Wahnetah,  the  upper  branch  of 
the  Maple  River,  and  the  south  side  of  the  Sheyenne  River  in 
Nelson  County  (North  Dakota  State  Historical  Society  1965, 

Page  Community  1958:  19,  and  Schweigert  n.d.:  52).  Crossings 
of  the  Sheyenne  River  by  this  expedition  were  noted  as  being 
a  few  miles  below  Valley  City,  North  Dakota  and  between  Fort 
Ransom  and  Lisbon,  North  Dakota  (Arnold  1918:  27  and  Page 
Community  1958:  19). 

The  opening  of  the  Oregon  Territory  and  discovery  of 
gold  in  Montana  increased  white  activity  in  the  area.  Sumner's 
expedition  to  Devils  Lake  in  1845  crossed  the  Sheyenne  River 
in  the  area  of  its  southernmost  bend  as  did  one  of  the  routes 
to  the  Oregon  Territory  (Arnold  1918:  31-32).  The  Pope  and/or 


Woods  expedition  of  1849  crossed  the  Sheyenne  somewhere 
further  to  the  east  (Page  Community  1958:  19).  The  Stevens 
1861  survey  party  crossed  the  Sheyenne  River  in  northern 
Barnes  County  at  what  would  later  be  known  as  Sibley's 
Crossing  (Page  Community  1958:  21). 

In  1862  the  Sioux  killed  several  hundred  whites  in 
Minnesota  and  the  U.S.  Army  began  to  conduct  military  re¬ 
prisals  under  the  direction  of  Sibley  and  later  Sully 
(Robinson  1966:  100).  These  reprisals,  which  lasted  into  the 
late  1860's  eventually  extended  into  North  Dakota  with  action 
in  eastern  North  Dakota  directed  towards  the  Devils  Lake  area. 
This  is  apparently  the  best  known  episode  of  North  Dakota 
military  history  with  trails,  camps,  burials,  crossings,  and 
other  sites  fairly  well  known. 

Nolan's,  Sibley's,  and  the  Sheyenne  delta  crossing  were 
still  in  use  (Sherrod  1970:  39,  Wright  1936).  Additional 
crossings  included  the  Sheyenne  Crossing  and  Scoville's 
Ford  (Schweigert  n.d.:  52,  Arnold  1918:  34).  Watson's  Maple 
River  Crossing  may  also  date  to  this  period  (Enderlin  Diamond 
Jubilee  Committee  n.d.). 

A  large  number  of  campsites  can  be  assigned  to  these 
expeditions.  Most  were  occupied  only  for  a  day  or  two.  Camp 
Hayes  was  occupied  for  about  a  week  and  Camp  Atchison,  which 
served  as  Sibley's  base  camp,  was  occupied  for  about  one 
month  (Arnold  1918:  34,  North  Dakota  State  Historical  Society 
1965) .  Most  of  the  camps  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sheyenne 
River,  with  the  exception  of  camps  Arnold,  Stephens,  and 
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Ambler  which  were  in  the  Maple  River  area. 

In  addition  to  camps  there  are  several  other  military 
sites  in  the  research  area.  Schweigert  (n.d.:  45-46)  has 
concluded  that  32BE3,  which  had  been  considered  a  prehistoric 
site  by  all  other  authors,  may  be  a  trenchwork  associated 
with  an  1865  camp  of  the  Third  Illinois  Calvary.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota  site  lead  files  noted  another  trench- 
work  in  Nelson  County  and  an  earthen  embankment  with  rifle 
pits  in  Ransom  County.  Both  of  these  sites  are  of  unknown 
date  and  affiliation. 

There  are  four  possible  battle  sites  noted  for  the  re¬ 
search  area.  One  is  an  1862  battle  with  the  Sioux  near 
Valley  City,  North  Dakota  (Andreas  1884).  The  second,  in 
Ransom  County,  has  no  other  information  except  that  soldier 
burials  occurred  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sheyenne  River 
(Andreas  1884).  The  University  of  North  Dakota  site  leads 
file  listed  two  battles  in  Barnes  County,  but  no  other  in¬ 
formation  was  available. 

Other  sites  dating  to  this  period  include  portions  of 
trails  and  soldier  burials.  Both  are  listed  in  Tables  16 
and  17 . 

In  1864  the  military  began  establishing  a  series  of  forts 
to  control  Indian  behavior.  Fort  Ransom  was  established  on 
the  Sheyenne  River  in  1867  to  guard  a  trail  from  Fort 
Abercrombie  to  the  Missouri  River  (Robinson  1966:  102).  The 
fort  occupied  an  area  of  about  300  x  200  feet  with  log 
buildings,  earthworks,  and  two  block  houses  but  no  palisades 
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(Arnold  1918:  36).  In  1872  Fort  Ransom  was  replaced  by  Fort 
Seward  at  Jamestown,  North  Dakota  (Robinson  1966:  102). 

Within  the  research  area  there  were  two  major  military 
trails.  One  leads  from  Fort  Abercrombie  directly  to  Fort 
Totten  with  one  crossing  of  the  Sheyenne  River  at  Nolan's 
Crossing,  a  second  in  the  vicinity  of  Sibley's  Crossing,  and 
a  third  near  that  listed  in  Table  17  as  Sheyenne  Crossing-5 
(Sherrod  1970:  39,  Robinson  1966:  89).  Also  involved  were 
two  crossings  of  the  Maple  River  (Robinson  1966:  89).  In 
addition  one  ford,  Shinford  or  Shenford,  has  been  noted  for 
this  trail  (Enderlin  Diamond  Jubilee  Committee  n.d.). 

The  second  trail  ran  from  Fort  Abercrombie  to  Fort 
Ransom  and  from  Fort  Ransom  to  just  above  Baldhill  Creek 
where  it  joined  the  Fort  Abercrombie-Fort  Totten  trail.  The 
Fort  Abercrombie-Fort  Ransom  Trail  had  two  routes,  one 
apparently  proceeded  from  the  area  of  Nolan's  Crossing  and 
cut  across  the  Sheyenne  River  just  below  and  above  the 
southernmost  bend  while  the  other  followed  directly  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Sheyenne  River  (Robinson  1966:  89). 

The  route  from  Fort  Ransom  to  its  juncture  with  the  Fort 
Abercrombie-Fort  Totten  Trail  involved  on  crossing  of  lower 
Baldhill  Creek  (Robinson  1966:  89).  Portions  of  these  trails 
are  still  observable. 

After  the  replacement  of  Fort  Ransom  by  Fort  Seward  the 
Brenner  Crossing  of  the  Sheyenne  River  became  important  (North 
Dakota  State  Historical  Society  1965) . 
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There  were  also  a  series  of  trails  and/or  mail  stations 
maintained  on  these  routes.  These  generally  had  at  least  an 
attendant  and  sometimes  a  guard  in  addition  to  mail  carriers 
(Sherrod  1970:  41-42,  Scheigert  n.d.:  51-52).  People  who 
died  while  traveling  were  generally  buried  nearby.  Stiles 
(1951:  4)  notes  a  series  of  such  burials  near  Maddock,  North 
Dakota.  Ambushes  also  occurred  on  these  trails  with  one 
noted  for  Lyle  Hill,  north  of  Harvey  and  a  second  at  Palmer's 
Spring  on  the  Fort  Totten-Fort  Stevenson  Trail  (Stiles  1951: 

4,  North  Dakota  State  Historical  Society  1965). 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  site  leads  file  listed 
two  other  historic  sites  of  unknown  date  and  significance. 

They  are  listed  in  Table  17. 

Settlement  Period 

White  settlement  of  the  research  area  gradually  increased 
after  the  Civil  War.  Settlement  became  more  pronounced, 
however,  in  1871  as  a  response  to  the  railroads  reaching  the 
Red  River,  an  increase  in  steamboat  service  on  the  Red  River, 
an  extension  of  stage  services,  the  opening  of  a  land  office 
at  Pembina,  North  Dakota,  and  the  surveying  of  section  lines 
near  Fargo  and  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota  (Robinson  1966:  129). 

Much  of  the  lower  Sheyenne  was  settled  by  Norwegian 
farmers  during  the  early  1870's  (Robinson  1966:  130).  Pro¬ 
bably  some  of  the  abandoned  homesteads  listed  in  Tables  16 
and  17  belonged  to  these  farmers. 
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In  addition  the  extension  of  the  railroads  into  North 
Dakota  brought  about  the  creation  of  many  towns  (Sherrod  1970: 
43-44).  However,  many  of  the  towns  were  built  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad  and  when  it  took  another  route  they 
disappeared.  One  such  town  was  Mardell  in  Griggs  County 
(Robinson  1966:  154). 

Owego  Colony  was  a  similar  settlement  established  in 
anticipation  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  (Sherrod  1970: 
43-44) .  However,  a  Sioux  scare  resulted  in  its  abandonment 
and  destruction  (Sherrod  1970:  43-44). 

A  series  of  stage  and  mail  stations  were  also  established 
during  this  period  (Griggs  County  1976:  Frontispiece). 

The  Sheyenne  Crossing  Mail  Station  (32BE414)  continued  to 
be  used  into  the  1880’s  (Schweigert  n.d.:  51-52). 

Bonanza  farming  appeared  in  the  1870's  as  a  response  to 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  railroads  (Robinson  1966:  137).  This 
method  put  large  tracts  of  land  into  production  by  the  in¬ 
tensive  use  of  a  large  number  of  laborers.  Power's  Helendale 
farm  was  one  such  farm  (Sherrod  1970:  45).  Other  farms  were 
located  near  Casselton,  North  Dakota,  in  the  Maple  River 
drainage,  and  in  Wells,  Foster,  Richland,  and  Barnes  counties 
(Robinson  1966:  137-138).  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  however 
most  of  these  farms  had  been  or  shortly  would  be  split  into 
smaller  holdings  (Robinson  1966:  139). 

North  Dakota  experienced  a  great  boom  in  population 
during  the  1880's,  possibly  as  a  response  to  the  rapid  in¬ 
dustrialization  of  the  American  economy  (Robinson  1966:  130). 
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It  was  during  this  time  that  many  homesteads  began  to  appear 
in  the  state  (Robinson  1966:  148-151) .  Schweigert  (n.d.:  69) 
has  noted  that  within  the  area  he  was  researching  the  U.S. 
General  Land  Office  Survey  Maps  from  1875  to  1903  indicated 
the  existence  of  230  homesteads  or  dwelling  sites.  At  least 
on  the  upper  Sheyenne  these  sites  tend  to  be  on  the  first 
river  terrace  (Schneider  1976:  7). 

Many  of  the  old  mills  in  the  area  were  built  at  about 
this  time  also  (Andreas  1884,  Griggs  County  1976:  Frontis¬ 
piece).  The  Old  Lee  Mill  in  Griggs  County,  for  example, 
was  in  use  from  1877  to  1902  (Griggs  County  1976:  Frontispiece). 

Several  churches  also  date  to  this  period  and  many  have 
associated  cemeteries  (Sherrod  1970:  46).  The  Fargo  Genea¬ 
logical  Society  has  compiled  a  list  of  old  cemeteries  in 
several  counties  (see  Appendix  D) . 

After  1915,  however.  North  Dakota  began  to  steadily  lose 
population.  This  was  marked,  at  least  in  Benson  County,  by 
the  abandonment  of  several  schools  during  the  period  from 
1910  to  at  least  1929  (Anonymous  1929) .  Also  some  of  the 
church  cemeteries  were  abandoned  at  this  time  (Sherrod  1970: 

46) . 

Appendix  D  lists  other  potential  historical  sources  in 
addition  to  those  published  by  the  Fargo  Genealogical  Society. 
Many  of  them  contain  discussions  relation  to  the  settlement 
period  as  defined  here.  Others  are  potential  resources  whose 
content  was  not  evaluated  due  to  a  lack  of  time. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  DATA  AND  ITS 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  CLIMATIC  DATA 

Summarizing  this  data  and  organizing  it  into  a  systematic 
interpretive  framework  is  difficult  due  to  the  lack  not  only 
of  adequately  excavated  material  but  also  to  the  indistinctive 
nature  of  much  of  the  available  material.  A  short  general 
summary  will  be  provided  below  with  much  of  the  information 
derived  from  outside  the  immediate  research  area.  The  re¬ 
lationship  of  this  sequence  to  the  various  climatic  data  will 
also  be  discussed.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  Table 
18  at  this  point  as  it  provides  a  schematic  view  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  follows. 

The  earliest  cultural  group  represented  in  the  research 

area  is  the  later  Paleo-Indian  Folsom  culture.  The  Folsom 

* 

culture,  hunters  primarily  of  extinct  bison,  was  coeval  with 
the  Pre-Boreal  and  Boreal  climatic  episodes.  Apparently, 
those  sites  in  the  research  area  are  isolated  finds  of 
projectile  points.  No  sites  belonging  to  this  group  have 
been  excavated  in  the  research  area  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 
As  a  result  nothing  is  known  regarding  the  nature  of  this 
culture’s  exploitation  of  the  eastern  Northern  Plains. 

The  Plano  culture  followed  and  was  partially  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  Folsom  culture.  Plano  culture  groups 
were  primarily  hunters  first  of  extinct  bison  and  then  later 
on  of  modern  bison.  During  the  .early  Plano  the  climate 


was  more  cool  and  moist  (Pre-Boreal  and  Boreal  episodes)  but 
-it  became  increasingly  warm  with  the  period  of  maximum  warmth 
appearing  to  end  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Plano  culture. 

No  sites  or  isolated  finds  have  been  noted  for  the  Plano 
culture  in  the  Sheyenne-Maple  River  basins.  Plano  culture 
sites  and/or  isolated  finds  are  not  frequent  in  areas  adjacent 
to  the  research  area  either.  An  isolated  find  of  a  Yuma-like 
point  in  Stutsman  County  is  apparently  the  only  known  or  at 
least  published  example  of  the  Plano  culture  (Kammerer  1942: 
123) . 

Plains  Archaic  sites  are  also  absent  in  both  the  research 
area  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  northern  Plains.  In  other 
areas,  both  to  the  east  and  west,  the  early  Plains  Archaic 
was  partially  coeval  with  the  Plano  groups.  Like  the  Plano 
they  subsisted  on  bison  but  there  appears  also  to  have  been 
a  somewhat  greater  emphasis  on  the  collection  of  smaller 
animals  and  plants.  The  Plains  Archaic  spans  three  climatic 
episodes,  it  began  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Atlantic, 
continued  through  the  sub-Boreal,  and  ended  at  about  the 
same  time  as  did  the  sub-Atlantic. 

A  few  Archaic  sites  have  been  found  in  areas  adjacent 
to  the  Sheyenne-Maple  River  basins.  One,  32SH9,  in  Sheridan 
County  had  artifacts  distributed  over  an  area  of  high  ground 
(University  of  North  Dakota  site  Files) .  Another  apparently, 
aceramic  and  possibly  Archaic  site  is  32LM201  in  LaMoure 
County  (Mallory  1966:  29-30)  and  Vehik  n.d.:  73).  This  site 


consists  of  three  stratigraphic  layers,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  seven  feet  below  the  present  ground  surface  (Mallory 
1966:  30).  Isolated  finds  of  material  possibly  belonging 
to  the  Old  Copper  Culture  have  been  noted  near  the  towns  of 
Lakota  and  McHenry,  North  Dakota  (Spiss  1968:  125). 

Possible  reasons  for  the  lack  of  archaeological  sites 
dating  before  5000  B.P.  in  the  northern  Plains  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  some  detail  by  Reeves  (1973)  and,  indirectly,  by 
Shay  (1971) .  One  of  the  primary  reasons  is  that  not  very 
many  northern  Plains  sites  have  been  investigated  (Reeves 
1973:  1243).  Second,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  researchers 
not  to  define  or  sample  earlier  terrace  systems  and  sedi¬ 
ments  (Reeves  1973:  1243).  Third,  several  studies  have  in¬ 
dicated  that,  at  least  on  the  western  Plains,  there  was  a 
complex  paleoclimatological  and  paleohyrological  sequence 
which  either  destroyed  or  deeply  buried  those  emergent  flood- 
plain  surfaces  existing  between  7500  and  5000  B.P.  (Reeves 
1973:  1243).  Finally,  both  Reeves  (1973:  1246)  and  Shay  (1971) 
note  that  side-notched  projectile  points  characteristic  of 
this  period  are  very  similar  to  those  from  much  younger 
sites,  sometimes  as  recent  as  the  early  historic. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Christain  era  and  possibly  some¬ 
what  earlier  there  appears  in  the  areas  being  considered  here 
a  series  of  groups  belonging  to  the  Woodland  cultural  tradi¬ 
tion.  As  such,  however,  the  nature  of  much  of  the  Woodland 
occupation  of  the  northern  Plains  is  still  poorly  defined. 


The  major  subsistence  mode  continued  to  be  that  of  hunting 
and  gathering  with  the  possible  addition  of  some  horticultural 
produce  late  in  time.  The  major  distinction,  then,  from  the 
earlier  Archaic  cultures  was  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
pottery. 

Early  Woodland  sites,  such  as  those  found  to  the  south¬ 
east  in  Illinois,  have  not  been  found  in  the  areas  considered 
here.  One  possible  exception  is  Morrison  Mound  13  in  western 
Minnesota  with  a  radiocarbon  date  of  2640  B.P.  (Wilford  et. 
al.  1969:  24-25,  50). 

It  is  with  the  Middle  Woodland  that  evidence  for  human 
activity  in  the  northern  Plains  becomes  more  frequent.  The 
groups  which  occupied  central  and  eastern  North  Dakota  and 
its  adjacent  areas  were  of  two  general  types,  Sonota  and 
Laurel. 

The  Sonota  complex,  as  defined  by  Neuman  (1975:  96), 
is  one  component  of  a  cultural  tradition  occupying  most  of 
the  northern  Plains.  The  Sonota  Complex  itself  consists  of 
a  series  of  campsites  and  mounds  found  in  the  Dakotas  from 
the  Missouri  River  trench  eastward  to  western  Minnesota 
(Neuman  1975:  96). 

The  major  difference  between  the  Sonota  Complex  and 
groups  to  the  west,  such  as  the  Besant  Culture,  is  the  former’s 
mound  building  activities  (Neuman  1975:  96).  ptherwise 
sites  belonging  to  this  tradition  share  in  an  emphasis  on 
communal  bison  hunting  and  they  also  show  a  number  of 
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similarities  in  their  chipped  and  ground  stone  artifacts 
(Neuman  1975:  81).  Their  similarities  in  pottery,  however, 
are  less  pronounced  (Neuman  1975:  81).  Much  of  the  mortuary 
complex  and  some  of  the  ceramic  attributes  are  thought  to 
relfect  Hopewellian  influences  (Neuman  1975:  83-84,  96). 

Traits  similar  to  those  of  the  Sonota  Complex  have  also 
been  recognized  in  some  of  the  mounds  assigned  to  the  Malmo 
Focus  of  southern  Minnesota  (Neuman  1975:  87).  These  in¬ 
clude  log-covered  secondary  burials  (but  not  central  burial 
chambers) ,  certain  pottery  attributes,  and  the  inclusion  of 
bison  skeletons  and/or  skulls  as  burial  accompaniments 
(Neuman  1975:  87). 

Sites  within  the  research  area  which  may  belong  to  the 
Sonota  Complex  are  few.  32BA1,  the  Baldhill  Mounds,  has 
already  been  included  in  the  complex  by  Neuman  (1975:  79). 
The  Sprenger  Tipi  Ring  site  may  also  belong  here  as  it  is 
noted  as  showing  similarities  to  Besant  Culture  sites 
(Schneider  and  Treat  n.d.:  35-36).  Strong's  (1940:  385) 
Lisbon  mound  may  belong  to  the  Sonota  Complex  or  one  of  the 
southern  Minnesota  groups. 

The  Laurel  Culture  extends  from  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  northern  Plains  around  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
and  into  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  (Stoltman  1973:  3). 
It  too  was  characterized  by  a  hunting  and  gathering  way  of 
life,  possibly  organized  into  a  seasonal  pattern,  centering 
on  the  exploitation  of  fish,  moose,  and  beaver  (Stoltman 
1973:  3). 
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The  strongest  relationships  of  the  Laurel  Culture  appear 


to  be  to  the  east  with  other  Great  Lakes  cultures  such  as 
Point  Peninsula  (Stoltman  1973:  3),  Evidence  of  Hopewellian 
influence  includes  the  occasional  appearance  of  obsidian, 
certain  ceramic  attributes,  and  the  practice  of  mound  burial 
(Stoltman  1973:  3).  Unlike  the  Sonota  Complex  mounds.  Laurel 
mounds  lack  a  central  burial  chamber  and  were  accretional. 
Certain  burial  practices,  such  as  the  breaking  of  long  bone 
ends  on  secondary  human  interments,  were  found  at  the  Grover 
Hand  site  of  the  Sonota  Complex  and  Smith  Mound  4  of  the 
Laurel  Culture  (Neuman  1975:  48,  87  and  Stoltman  1973:  9-11). 

There  is  no  evidence  for  Laurel  Culture  remains  in  any 
area  south  of  northern  Minnesota  according  to  Stoltman  (1973: 
3) .  Within  the  Red  River  valley  drainage  Laurel  material 


occurs  at  least  as  far  south  as  the  Snake  River  (Johnson 


1973:  30).  Nelson  (1973:  76,  in  referring  to  some  archaeo¬ 
logical  work  conducted  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
southeastern  Sargent  County,  North  Dakota,  mentioned  the 
occurrence  of  Laurel  pottery.  Perhaps  the  secondary  burials 
from  the  accretional  mound  at  32GG1  belonged  to  a  Laurel¬ 
like  Culture . 

The  Laurel  and  Sonota  groups  spanned  the  sub-Atlantic 
and  Scandic  climatic  *  episodes.  Both  began  their  existence 
toward  the  end  of  the  sub-Atlantic  when  the  climate  was 
becoming  cooler  and  both  terminated  their  existence  toward 
the  end  of  the  Scandic  as  the  climate  became  warmer. 
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Hopewellian  influences  on  these  groups  apparently  ended  with 
the  onset  of  the  Scandic  (Baerreis  et.  al.  1976:  39-57). 

Beginning  around  1400  B.P.  the  Late  Woodland  Arvilla 
Complex  appeared  in  the  northeastern  Plains  and  its  periphery. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Arvilla  was  basically  a  mortuary 
complex  associated  with  a  series  of  foci  or  phases  (Johnson 
1973:  65) .  The  lack  of  habitation  sites  associated  with  this 
Complex  has  resulted  in  an  absence  of  knowledge  regarding 
settlement  and  subsistence  patterns.  Basically,  all  that  can 
be  said  is  that  burials  tended  to  be  placed  under  both  round 
and  linear  mounds  with  a  burial  assemblage  reflecting  northern 
origins  with  the  addition  of  some  marine  shell  trade  goods 
from  the  south  (Johnson  1973:66). 

The  Arvilla  complex  per  se  does  not  seem  to  appear  in 
North  Dakota  west  of  the  Red  River  valley,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Fordville  area  (Johnson  1973:  65) .  The  only  possible 
exception  might  be  the  mound  noted  as  being  east  of  Page, 

North  Dakota,  assuming  that  at  least  the  horse  burial  was 
intrusive  or  misidentified.  The  Arvilla  Complex  does, 
however,  share  some  traits  with  the  Sonota  Complex  including 
the  possession  of  Prairie  side-notched  projectile  points 
(Johnson  1973:  65) . 

The  Arvilla  Complex  spanned  the  late  Scandic  and  neo- 
Atlantic  climatic  episodes.  In  the  southern  Red  River  valley 
it  disappeared  toward  the  end  of  the  neo-Atlantic,  but  it 
seems  to  have  persisted  in  the  northern  Red  River  basin  for 
several  more  centuries  (Johnson  1973:  66) . 
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By  1000  B.P.  in  the  Missouri  trench  cultures  of  the 
Plains  Village  (Mississippian)  tradition  had  appeared. 

Groups  belonging  to  this  tradition  may  have  also  appeared 
in  the  research  area  at  about  this  time  or  slightly  earlier 
(considering  the  1100  B.P.  date  of  32RM201) .  However,  most 
of  the  sites  belonging  to  this  tradition  from  the  research 
area  probably  are  somewhat  later  in  date  and  will  thus  be 
discussed  in  greater  detail  below. 

Within  the  Red  River  valley  and  northern  Minnesota  the 
Blackduck  Culture  may  have  developed  from  an  Arvilla  Complex 
base  (Johnson  1973:  66).  In  central  Minnesota,  however,  the 
Kathio  Focus,  which  developed  from  the  Malmo  Focus,  replaced 
Arvilla  (Johnson  1973:  66). 

The  presence  of  the  Blackduck  Culture  in  the  southern 
Red  River  valley  is  not  adequately  documented.  Nelson  (1973: 
76)  noted  that  such  material  was  recovered  from  southeastern 
Sargent  County  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  expedition  but 
little  other  data  is  available.  However  in  southern  Canada 
the  Blackduck  Culture  may  have  continued  to  historic  times. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Blackduck  was  prehistoric 
Assiniboine  (Hlady  1970:  108-110). 

The  Kathio  Focus  dates  from  at  least  A.D.  900  to  1000 
(Wilford  1970:  vii-viii  and  Wilford  et.  al.  1969:  51).  The 
Kathio  Focus  people  practiced  secondary  burial  in  mounds 
which  were  sometimes  accretional  and  they  added  very  few, 
if  any,  grave  goods  (Johnson  1973:  66  and  Wilford  et.  al. 
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1969:  15).  These  people,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Blackduck 
Culture,  were  primarily  hunters  and  gatherers.  Although  no 
sites  belonging  to  the  Kathio  Focus  have  been  noted  in  the 
research  area  it  is  possible  that  32GG1  could  belong  here 
rather  than  to  the  Laurel  Culture. 

Blackduck,  that  is  its  southern  manifestations,  and  the 
Kathio  Focus  both  appear  to  have  begun  and  ended  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Neo-Atlantic.  It  is  possible  that  at 
least  the  Blackduck  culture  retreated  northwards  with  the 
onset  of  the  dryer  Pacific  climatic  episode. 

Remaining  to  be  discussed  are  those  Woodland  sites 
which  could  not  be  assigned  to  a  more  specific  group.  These 
sites  are:  32RM106,  32BE408,  32SH8,  and  32SH203  which  consti 
tutes  half  of  the  Woodland  sample.  These  sites,  just  as 
some  excavated  sites  in  other  areas,  cannot  be  assigned  to 
specific  cultural  groups  due  to  the  lack  of  diagnostic 
material  (Good  et.  al.  1976:  208-209). 

At  any  rate  this  marks  the  end  of  Woodland  Tradition 
domination  in  the  northeastern  Plains.  It  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  Woodland  based  cultures  did  not  continue  to 
co-exist,  at  least  early  on,  with  groups  belonging  to  the 
Mississippian  Plains  Village  Tradition. 

With  the  increase  of  Mississippian  influences  in  the 
northeastern  Plains  a  number  of  "Southern  Cult"  materials 
begin  to  appear  in  the  area  (Johnson  1973:  66).  To  this 
belong  the  spirally  decorated  pottery  and  other  materials 


found  in  the  Heixndal  (32WE401)  and  Wray  mounds.  Similar 
materials  have  been  noted  in  other  areas  of  the  northern 
Plains  (Howard  1953:  130).  Dates  for  this  material  are 
lacking,  however. 

Documented  evidence  for  Mississippian  groups  along  the 
eastern  periphery  of  the  northern  Plains  include  sites  of 
the  Cambria  Culture  dating  from  about  950  to  650  B.P.  and 
the  Oneota  Culture  circa  650  to  350  B.P.  (Wilford  1970:  viii) . 
These  groups  were  primarily  settled  village  agriculturalists. 
There  is  some  evidence  for  the  presence  of  Oneota  groups  in 
southeastern  North  Dakota  (Nelson  1973:  76).  However,  no 
such  materials  have  been  found  in  the  research  area. 

Of  the  Middle  Missouri  Plains  Village  groups,  the  Mandan 
had  a  traditional  belief  that  they  had  moved  from  the  Devils 
Lake  area  to  the  Middle  Missouri.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
actual  fact  the  pottery  from  an  effigy  mound  32ED3,  in  the 
research  area,  has  been  considered  very  similar  to  Mandan 
(Cooper  1947:  5-6).  Another  potential  village  site,  32BE3, 
had  pottery  which  generally  resembled  material  from  the 
Middle  Missouri  (Cooper  1947:  4). 

Remaining  material  from  the  research  area -with  Middle 
Missouri  Plains  Village  relationships  dates  to  the  Post- 
Contact  Coalescent.  Biester feldt  was  a  possible  Cheyenne 
village,  and  32SH7  was  a  bison  kill  site  whose  ethnographic 
affiliation  is  unknown. 

The  remaining  sites  (32CS101,  Schultz,  Goff,  and  Joe 
Wall)  ara  village  sites  of  unknown  cultural  affiliation. 
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In  summary  certain  cultural  groups  and/or  events  seem 
to  be  somewhat  related  to  climatic  events.  The  Folsom  cul¬ 
ture  may  be  a  pre-Boreal  and  Boreal  phenomenon  but  its 
presence  in  the  research  area  is  poorly  documented. 

The  Plano  and  Plains  Archaic  are  to  some  extent  less 
correlatable  with  specific  climatic  events.  Like  Folsom, 
they  are  poorly  represented  in  the  research  area.  At  least 
for  the  Plains  Archaic  the  absence  of  sites  had,  until  re¬ 
cently,  been  considered  a  reflection  of  the  human  abandonment 
of  the  Plains  due  to  hot,  dry  weather  especially  between 
8000-7000  B.P.  Now  the  lack  of  such  sites  dating  before 
5000  B.P.  may  reflect  the  fact  that  these  sites  were  eroded, 
or  deeply  buried  by  alluvium,  and/or  situated  on  higher 
river  terraces. 

None  of  the  preceeding  explain  the  lack  of  sites  from 
the  sub-Atlantic  episode.  Perhaps  it  is  here  that  the  great 
similarity  in  the  projectile  points  from  the  Archaic  and 
Woodland  (or  later)  becomes  important.  Possibly  the  northern 
Plains  Middle  Woodland  groups,  at  least,  reflect  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  an  Archaic  base  with  an  overlay  of  Hopewellian 
influences. 

The  Archaic  ends  prior  to  the  end  of  the  sub-Atlantic 
and  the  Woodland  begins  at  about  the  same  time.  The  Middle 
Woodland  cultures  end  at  about  the  time  as  does  the  Scandic 
episode.  Hopewellian  influence  had  apparently  declined 
shortly  after  these  Middle  Woodland  cultures  came  into  being 
(Baerreis  et.  al.  1976:  50). 
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The  Arvilla  Complex  developed  during  the  Scandic  and 


ended  during  the  neo-Atlantic.  The  Blackduck  Culture  may 


have  in  turn  developed  out  of  some  group  characterized  by 


the  Arvilla  Complex  burial  pattern.  If  in  fact  Blackduck  is 


prehistor  c/protohistoric  Assiniboine  the  Arvilla  Complex- 


Blackduck  may  represent  one  or  more  hunting  and  gathering 


groups  which  expanded  southwards  after  the  beginning  of  the 


Scandic  only  to  retreat  northwards  as  it  became  warmer  during 


the  neo-Atlantic  and  Pacific. 


Since  neither  Arvilla  nor  Blackduck  have  been  documented 


in  the  research  area  the  question  remains  as  to  what  followed 


the  Middle  Woodland.  Perhaps  it  was  groups  similar  to  those 


represented  by  the  Kathio  Focus  or  the  Blasky  Mound  group. 


or  other  Late  Plains  Woodland  groups  (Wilford  1970:  viii) . 


Whom  ever  they  were  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  Drift 


Plains  between  the  Missouri  and  Red  Rivers  were  still  occupied 


by  peopls  primarily  engaged  in  hunting  (Good  et.  al.  1976) . 


Whether  they  may  have  retreated  northwards  or  northwestwards 


with  the  onset  of  the  neo-Atlantic  is  open  to  question. 


At  any  rate  with  the  onset  of  the  neo-Atlantic  and 


warmer,  wetter  weather  Mississippian  and  Plains  Village 


groups  began  to  expand  northward  (Baerreis  et.  al.  1976:  51). 


It  is  possible  that  at  least  some  of  the  village  sites  and 


the  "Southern  Cult-like"  material  in  the  research  area  date 


to  this  episode. 


By  850/800  B.P.  there  began,  at  least  to  the  immediate 


south  of  the  research  area  in  Iowa  and  South  Dakota,  a  trend 


toward  dryer  conditions  such  that  eventually  maize  agri¬ 
culture  became  quite  difficult  (Baerreis  et.  al.  1976:  51). 
Whether  these  changes  influenced  the  research  area  or  not  is 
unknown . 

The  Plains  Village/Mississippian  Tradition  ended,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Middle  Missouri  area,  sometime  after 
the  beginning  of  the  neo-Boreal.  Some  researchers  have 
suggested  that,  at  least  in  the  northeastern  United  States, 
the  climatic  deterioration  during  the  neo-Boreal  could  have 
been  of  as  much  or  more  importance  in  its  impact  on  Indian 
cultures  than  did  the  intrusions  of  the  white  man  (Bryson  and 
Wendlund  1967:  296).  It  may  be  then  that  the  onset  of  the 
neo-Boreal  coupled  with  white  influences  may  have  caused,  at 
least  within  the  research  area.  Plains  Village  Cultures  to 
retreat  westwards. 

The  Late  Nomadic  and  Pur  Trade  periods  were  primarily 
neo-Boreal  phenomenon.  Again  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  climatic  and  cultural  influences  but  it  is  possible 
that  a  return  to  colder/wetter  climate  favored  a  hunting 
adaptive  pattern  more  so  than  a  horticultural  one. 

Whether  a  return  to  a  warmer  pattern  around  100  B.P. 
could  have  resulted  in  a  change  of  white  perceptions  about 
the  agricultural  potential  of  the  area  is  unknown.  Such  a 
change,  in  conjunction  with  other  cultural  attitudes,  could 
have  resulted  in  a  desire,  by  whites,  to  utilize  the  area. 
Considering,  however,  that  much  of  it  was  already  occupied 
there  would  have  developed  a  need  for  military  enforcement 


of  the  idea  before  settlement  could  occur. 

At  any  rate,  there  seem  to  be  some  possible  and  tenuous 
correlations  between  climatic  events  and  cultural  activities. 
The  degree  of  correlation  will  have  to  await  more  extensive 
research. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Most  of  the  previous  archaeological  work  has  been  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  upper  Sheyenne  basin  as  defined  here.  In 
addition,  some  very  limited  work  was  conducted  in  the  middle 
Sheyenne  basin  in  conjunction  with  the  construction  of  the 
Baldhill  dam  and  reservoir.  With  the  exception  of  a  cursory 
survey  of  the  Kindred  area  no  work  has  really  been  conducted 
on  the  lower  Sheyenne  basin.  Also  there  has  been  no  pre¬ 
vious  work  on  the  Maple  River  Basin,  let  alone  the  area 
around  Enderlin,  North  Dakota.  This  is  reflected  in  the  lack 
of  information  on  Cass  county  as  well. 

Historical  work  has  been  even  more  limited.  The  only 
professional  historical  survey  with  a  regional  scope  has  been 
in  the  Devils  Lake  area  and  the  adjoining  Sheyenne  basin  area. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information 
on  historic  building  surveys,  with  the  exception  of  the  Devils 
Lake  area.  In  addition,  although,  the  cemeteries  in  many  of 
the  counties  have  had  their  graves  listed  the  value  of  such 
information  to  the  present  genealogical  craze  has  prevented  us 
from  obtaining  these  data  for  further  analysis.  Certainly 


such  surveys  of  historical  buildings  and  cemeteries  must  be 
conducted  prior  to  any  activities  which  might  adversly  affect 
them. 

The  existing  archaeological  data  are  not  really  of 
sufficient  detail  to  have  much  predictive  value.  From  what 
has  been  mentioned  in  previous  sections  it  appears  that  sites 
belonging  to  Paleo-Indian  and  Archaic  groups  have  been  eroded 
away  and/or  are  lying  deeply  buried,  probably  on  higher  river 
terraces.  In  addition,  they  may  also  be  found  on  other 
areas  of  high  ground  which  are  either  not  generally  subject 
to  survey  or  else  are  covered  with  vegetation. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  Woodland  occupations  in  the 
research  area  are  unknown.  Mounds  are  almost  invariably 
located  on  the  uplands  overlooking  river  valleys.  Open 
sites  tend  to  be  on  the  river  bottomlands,  sometimes  along 
abandoned  stream  channels.  Tipi  rings  may  be  found  in  both 
situations.  Bison  kills  have  not  been  very  frequently 
noticed  by  researchers,  but  may  be  found  in  certain  coulee/ 
gully  areas  (Larson  1976:  10-13). 

Most  of  the  Middle  Woodland  sites  known  from  the  re¬ 
search  area  so  far  are  from  the  Drift  Prairie  .area  and  appear 
to  be  associated  with  the  Sonota  Complex.  Nothing  is  really 
known  about  Middle  Woodland  occupations  of  the  Red  River 
valley.  It  may  be  that  the  Red  River  valley  was  occupied  by 
groups  more  similar  to  the  Laurel  Culture. 

Outside  of  the  Red  River  valley  nothing  is  known  about 


Late  Woodland  cultures  in  the  research  area.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  Drift  Prairie  was  abandoned,  however.  Evidence 
from  the  James  River  area  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Drift 
Prairie  was  still  inhabited  by  bison  hunting  groups  occupying 
sites  beside  what  are  now  abandoned  river  channels  and  building 
mounds  on  the  uplands. 

With  the  exception  of  upland  mounds,  a  possible  village 
site,  and  a  bison  kill  site  in  the  Drift  Prairie,  most  of  the 
Plains  Village/Mississippian  material  comes  from  the  Red 
River  valley.  Villages  in  the  Red  River  valley  tend  to  be 
located  beside  modern  stream  channels,  but  the  available 
sample  of  sites  is  inadequate  for  predicting  such  locations 
for  sites. 

Excluding  the  Settlement  Period  nothing  can  really  be  said 
about  the  locations  of  fur  trade  and  military  occupations.  A 
more  intensive  review  of  various  fur  trade  and  military  docu¬ 
ments  such  the  minutes  of  the  Northwest  Company,  the  Hudson 
Bay  archives,  and  diaries  kept  by  members  of  the  Sibley  and 
Pope  expeditions  (some  of  the  latter  are  in  the  Minnesota 
State  Historical  Society)  would  probably  alleviate  at  least 
part  of  this  problem.  Many  of  the  habitation  sites  from  the 
Settlement  Period  can  be  predicted  to  occur  on  the  first 
river  terrace,  but  more  specific  predictability  is  impossible. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  sites  now  known  to  exist 
in  the  reseach  area.  The  sample  is  extremely  small  and  there 
is  really  nothing  to  which  it  could  be  compared.  The  cursory 
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regional  survey  undertaken  earlier  tends  to  indicate  that 
the  Drift  Prairie,  which  constitutes  much  of  the  research 
areas,  may  have  been  characterized  by  a  slightly  different 
culture  history  than  the  Red  River  valley.  The  James  River 
valley,  which  is  within  the  Drift  Prairie,  is  still  too  in¬ 
adequately  known.  The  Missouri  River  valley  appears  to  have 
been  characterized  by  a  similar  culture  history  up  through 
the  Middle  Woodland,  but  it  becomes  quite  different  from  that 
point  on  (at  least  as  things  seem  now) .  Unfortunately ,  the 
Woodland  period  is  not  well  known  for  the  Missouri  River 
valley  because  most  of  the  work  has  been  concentrated  on 
Plains  Village  materials. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  site  files  for  the  upper 
Sheyenne  River  did  not  indicate  that  any  of  the  archaeological 
sites  were  nominated  or  nominateable  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  Schweigert  (n.d.:  46)  suggested  that 
32BE3  and  32NE414  should  be  given  such  consideration.  The 
Biesterfeldt  site,  32RM1,  should  certainly  be  nominated.  The 
remaining  known  sites,  especially  those  in  the  Maple  and  lower 
to  middle  Sheyenne  River  basins,  must  be  considered  important 
until  more  is  known  about  them  and  the  area. 

Future  work  should  first  concentrate  on  the  Maple  and 
lower  to  middle  Sheyenne  River  basins.  A  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  basin  geomorphology  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  define  possible  Paleo-Indian  and  Archaic  site  locations. 

In  addition  a  more  extensive  archaeological  effort  must  be 
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made  to  locate  such  sites. 

The  transition  from  the  Archaic  to  the  Middle,  if  not 
Early,  Woodland  should  also  receive  some  effort.  Not  only 
will  this  require  the  location,  excavation,  and  dating  of 
such  sites  but  it  will  also  necessitate  an  intensive  analysis 
designed  to  differentiate  the  similar  tool  inventories  of 
cultures  belonging  to  these  traditions. 

It  may  be  that  the  Drift  Prairie-Red  River  valley 
differences  in  culture  history  may  have  become  important 
during  the  Late  Archaic.  If  not,  however,  attention  should 
be  devoted  to  exploring  this  possibility  with  Middle  Woodland 
sites.  It  will,  of  course,  require  if  possible,  some  attention 
to  the  mounds  found  in  the  two  areas. 

The  nature  of  any  Late  Woodland  occupations,  especially 
in  the  Drift  Prairie,  are  unknown  and  these  sites  need  to  be 
located  and  excavated.  Also  there  remains  the  potential 
differences  between  the  Drift  Prairie  and  Red  River  valley 
areas.  Along  these  lines  Vehik  and  Vehik  (1976)  have  noted, 
using  mortuary  data,  that  there  may  have  been  substantial 
differences  in  social  organization  between  the  Arvilla  Complex 
and  other  Late  Woodland  mound  groups. 

Another  area  toward  which  some  effort  needs  to  be 
directed  is  the  transition  from  Woodland  to  Mississippian/ 
Plains  Village.  To  begin  with  not  much  is  known  about  the 
latter  period  in  either  the  Drift  Prairie  or  Red  River  valley 
areas.  It  is  also  possible  that  most  of  the  village  sites 


date  later  in  time.  Also  perhaps  the  evidence  for  the 
"Southern  Cult-like"  material  reflects  Mississippian  influence 
on  mortuary  patterns  while  the  lifestyle  remained  basically 
Woodland.  Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
Mississippian/Plains  Village  groups  utilized  the  Drift  Prairie 
area  primarily  for  hunting  with  few  or  no  permanent  settle¬ 
ments  being  built. 

In  addition  to  the  archaeological  and  geomorphological 
investigations  several  other  research  projects  should  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  more  fully  understand  man's  adaptation 
to  this  portion  of  the  northern  Plains.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  conduct  a  historical  evaluation,  including  detailed  archival 
and  literary  resource  reviews  accompanied  by  on-ground  re¬ 
connaissance,  to  determine  the  location  of  additional  sites 
belonging  to  the  three  periods  outlined  earlier  as  well  as  to 
evaluate  subsequent  historical  developments  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural  potential  of  existing  buildings.  The  potential 
correlations  noted  earlier  between  climatic  and  cultural  data 
need  to  be  more  fully  explored,  including  at  least  palyno- 
logical  and  malacological  investigations. 

* 

In  conclusion,  the  work  undertaken  has  been  primarily 
a  literature  survey  organized  into  several  parts.  Principally, 
it  was  a  survey  of  known  sites  and  possible  sites  (Tables  1- 
17  and  Figures  1-6,  8-9).  Additional  information,  organized 
into  appendices,  included  geological  data  (Appendix  A) , 
modern  botanical  data  relevant  to  specific  regions  within  the 
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research  area  (Appendix  B) ,  general  ecological  date  (Appendix 
C) ,  potential  sources  of  historical  data,  in  particular  per¬ 
taining  to  Settlement  and  later. times  (Appendix  D) ,  and  a 
list  of  potential  resource  individuals  such  as  collectors 
and  professionals  in  other  fields  (Appendix  E) . 

An  attempt  was  made  to  construct  a  general  cultural 
history  for  the  research  area  (and  its  adjacent  regions)  and 
to  relate  it  to  a  general  sequence  of  climatic  change. 
Although  some  correlations  were  noted  much  more  research 
needs  to  be  directed  towards  the  question. 

In  addition,  a  series  of  suggestions  were  made  regarding 
future  work  in  the  area.  These  include  efforts  toward  the 
location  of  Archaic  sites,  the  definition  and  comparison  of 
Drift  Prairie  and  Red-  River  valley  adapative  patterns  through 
time,  and  the  study  of  paleoenvironment.  It  is  recognized 
that  not  all  of  the  recommendations  for  future  field  work 
can  be  carried  out.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  some 
of  the  recommendations  can  be  investigated  as  the  questions 
pertain,  in  many  cases,  to  archaeological  problems  which  are 
much  broader  in  scope. 
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SOME  POTENTIAL  RESOURCE  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  FUTURE  WORK 


Amateur  Archaeologists  or  Others  Knowing  Potential  Archaeo¬ 


logical  Sites: 


Buckley  (?)  Fargo,  North  Dakota  (South  High  School  Bio¬ 

logy  Teacher) 

D.  Shanholtzer  District  Ranger,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Lisbon 


A.  Gemolus 


W.  Essig 
D.  Rustad 


Botanical  Data: 


W.  Barker 


Fargo,  N.D. 

Bismarck  (for  upper  Sheyenne) 
Kindred,  N.D. 


North  Dakota  State  University,  Fargo,  N.D. 


Historical  Data: 


J.  Twiten 


University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
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Paleontology/Paleoecology  Data 

J.C.  Brophy  North  Dakota  State  University,  Fargo,  N.D. 
F.D.  Holland  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

A.M.  Cvancara  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
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Figure  3  Middle  Sheyenne  River  Basin  Archaeological  Sites 
(U.S.G.S.  North  Dakota  Base  Map  1963) 


Key  for  Figure  4.  Upper  Sheyenne  Basin  Archaeological  Sites 
From  the  Nelson,  Eddy,  and  Benson  County  Lines  to  the 


Lone tree  Reservoir  Area. 


1.  32WE211 

2.  32WE208 

3.  32WE209 

4.  32WE207 

5.  32WE2 

6.  32WE3 

7.  32WE206 

8.  32WE205 

9.  32WE203 

10.  32WE202 

11.  32WE204 

12.  32WE201 

13.  32BE206 

14.  32BE207 

15.  32BE104 

16.  32BE205 

17.  32BE7 

18.  32BE6 

19.  32BE202 

20.  32BE408 

21.  32BE3 

22.  32BE4 


24.  32ED3 

25.  32ED203 

26.  32ED403 

27.  32ED201 

28.  32ED5 

29.  32ED202 

30.  32ED6 

31.  32ED1 

32.  32ED2 

33.  32ED404 


23.  32BE5 


Key  for  Figure  5.  Archaeological  Sites  in  the  Eastern 
Lone tree  Reservoir  Area  (Upper  Sheyenne  River  Basin) 


1.  32SH1 

70. 

32SH155 

108.  32WE119 

3.  32SH3 

71. 

32SH156 

110.  32WE120 

6.  32SH6 

72. 

32SH157 

111.  32WE121 

7.  32SH7 

73. 

32SH158 

112.  32WE122 

17.  32SH120 

75. 

32SH160 

113.  32WE123 

18.  32SH111 

78. 

32SH163 

114.  32WE124 

19.  32SH112 

79. 

32SH164 

115.  32SH8  (relative 
location) 

20.  32SH113 

84. 

32WE102 

24.  32SH117 

85. 

32WE107 

25..  32SH118 

. 
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00 

32WE108 

31.  32SH124 

87. 

32WE110 

32.  32SH201 

88. 

32WE111 

33.  32SH202 

90. 

32WE113 

39.  32WE101 

91. 

32WE114 

40.  32WE103 

. 

00 
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32SH173 

59.  32SH144 

99. 

32SH174 

61.  32SH146 

100. 

32WE109 

62.  32SH147 

101. 

32SH175 

63.  32SH148 

102. 

32SH176 

64.  32SH149 

103. 

32SH128 

66.  32SH151 

104. 

32WE115 

67.  32SH152 

105. 

32WE116 

68.  32SH153 

106. 

32WE117 

69.  32SH154 


107.  32WE118 


Figure  5  Archaeological  Sites  in  the  Eastern  Lonetree  Reservoir  Area  (Upper  Sheyenne  River 
River  Basin).  Map  modified  from  Schneider  1976:  8  and  9. 


Key  for  Figure  6.  Archaeological  Sites  in  the  Western 
Lonetree  Reservoir  Area  (Upper  Sheyerine  River  Basin) . 


2.  32SH2 

4.  32SH4 

5.  32SH5 

8.  32SH101 

9.  32SH102 

10.  32SH103 

11.  32SH104 

12.  32SH105 

14.  32SH107 

15.  32SH108 

16.  32SH109 

21.  32SH114 

22.  32SH115 

23.  32SH116 

28.  32SH121 

29.  32SH122 

34.  32SH203 

35.  32SH204 

36.  32SH205 

42.  32SH126 

43.  32SH127 

44.  32SH129 

45.  32SH130 

48.  32SH133 


49.  32SH134 

50.  32SH135 

51.  32SH136 

52.  32SH137 

53.  32SH138 

55.  32SH140 

56.  32SH141 

57.  32SH142 
60.  32SH145 
74.  32SH159 

76.  32SH161 

77.  32SH162 

92.  32SH167 

93.  32SH168 

94.  32SH169 

95.  32SH170 

96.  32SH171 

97.  32SH172 
109.  32SH177 
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Archaeological  Sites  in  the  Western  Lonetree  Reservoir  Area  (Upper  Sheyenne  River 
Basin).  Map  modified  from  Schneider  1976:  8  and  9. 
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Key  for  Figure  8.  Distribution  of  Historic  Sites  in  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Sheyenne  and  Maple  River  Basins  excluding 

Graves  and  Trail  Markers 

1.  Nolan's  Crossing 

2.  Maple  Creek  Crossing 

3.  Birch  Creek  Camp 

4.  Watson's  Crossing 

5.  Camp  Johnson 

6 .  Camp  Wharton 

7 .  Camp  Weiser 

8 .  Camp  Sheardown 

9 .  Camp  Corning 

10.  Camp  Arnold 

11.  Camp  Atchison 

12.  Fort  Ransom 

13.  Sheyenne  Crossing  Mail  Station  (32NE414) 

14.  Pidgeon  Point  Trail  Station 

15.  Nolan's  Crossing  Road  Station 

16.  Owego  Colony 

17.  Power's  Helendale  Farm 

18.  32RM105 

19.  Wadeson  Log  Cabin 

20.  Owego  Lutheran  Church/Cemetery 

21.  Zion  Lutheran  Church/Cemetery 

22.  Barrie  Lutheran  Church/Cemetery 


Figure  8  Distribution  of  Historic  Sites  in  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Sheyenne  and  Maple  River  Basins,  excluding 
Graves  and  Trail  Markers.  (U.S.G.S.  North 
Dakota  Base  Map  1963) . 
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Key  for  Figure  9.  Distribution  of  Historic  Sites  in  the 

Upper  Sheyenne  River  Basin 


1.  32BE3 

2.  Brenner's  Crossing 

3.  Palmer's  Crossing 

4.  32SH119 

5.  32SH106 

6.  32SH120 

7.  32SH123 

8.  32SH125 

9.  32SH131 

10.  32SH132 

11.  32SH139 

12.  32SH143 

13.  32SH150 

14.  32SH165 

15.  32WE104 

16.  32WE112 

17.  32WE210 

18.  32ED402 

19.  32ED405 

20.  Brenner  Crossing  Pioneer  Cemetery 
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Missouri-Columbia.  Course  work  and  comp¬ 
rehensive  exams  completed,  1968-Present 

AREAS  OF  SPECIALIZATION:  North  American  Archaeology,  Lithic 

Analysis,  North  American  Indians, 

Culture  Change,  Archaeological  Methods. 

POSITIONS:  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Wisconsin- 

La  Crosse  1974-Present. 

Research  Associate,  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Summer  1974,  1975. 

Teaching  Assistant,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia, 
1970-197 4. 

Research  Assistant,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia, 
Summer  1969,  1970. 

Archaeological  Survey  Assistant,  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia,  1968-1969. 

Instructor,  Wichita  State  University,  Summer  1968. 

Teaching  Assistant,  University  of  Utah,  1967-1968. 

Field  Assistant,  University  of  Utah,  Spring  1967. 

Teaching  Assistant,  Wichita  State  University, 
1966-1967. 

Field  Assistant,  Wichita  State  University,  Summer 
1966. 

FIELD  'WORK:  Wisconsin  1974-present . 

North  Dakota,  summer  1974,  1975. 

Missouri,  Summer  1969,  1970. 

Missouri,  Spring  1969 

Kansas,  Summer  1966,  1967,  1968. 

Utah,  Spring  1968. 

Arkansas,  Summer  1964,  1965. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  GRANTS:  NDEA  Tifle  IV  Fellowship. 

LANGUAGE  COMPETENCY:  Good  in  reading,  speaking,  and  writing 

Estonian,  Fair  in  reading  German. 

COURSES  TAUGHT:  Archaeological  Field  School,  Archaeology  (emphasis 

on  World  Archaeology) ,  Physical  Anthropology, 
Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology  and  Archae¬ 
ology,  Archaeology  (emphasis  on  methods) ,  New 
World  Prehistory,  Introduction  to  Anthropology, 
Peoples  of  the  World,  North  American  Indians. 
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RESEARCH  INTERESTS:  Plains  Prehistory  (specifically  Southern 

and  Central  Plains),  Lithic  Analysis, 

Early  Man  in  the  New  World,  Cultural 
Ecology,  Archeological  Methods,  Cultural 
Change,  Northern  Plains  Woodland. 

PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS:  American  Anthropological  Association, 

Society  for  American  Archaeology, 
American  Association  of  Physical 
Anthropologists,  Plains  Conference, 
Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society, 
Minnesota  Archaeological  Society, 
Oklahoma  Anthropological  Society, 
Kansas  Anthropological  Society,  Iowa 
Archaeological  Society,  Pennsylvania 
Anthropological  Society,  Smithsonian 
Associate,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  Associate,  Wisconsin  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Survey. 

PUBLICATIONS: 

1977  A  Multivariate  Analysis  of  the  Fristoe  Burial  Complex  in 
Southwestern  Missouri.  Plains  Anthropologist .  In  Press. 

1976  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  James  River  Valley,  South- 
Central  North  Dakota:  1974.  Occasional  Publications  in 
Anthropology,  No.  1,  University  of  North  Dakota.  Also: 
Contract  report  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

1974  Archaeological  Investigations  in  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Reservoir  Area:  1970.  Report  submitted  to  Regional 
Director,  National  Park  Service,  Midwest  Archaeological 
Research  Center,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

1971  An  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  Proposed  Pattonsburg 

Reservoir,  Missouri:  1969.  Report  submitted  to  Regional 
Director,  National  Park  Service,  Midwest  Archaeological 
Center,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

1970  The  Walters  Site:  A  Fluted  Point  Manifestation  in 
North-Central  Missouri.  Memoir  No.  8.  Missouri 
Archaeological  Society,  Columbia. 

1967  An  Archaeological  Evaluation  of  South-Central  Kansas. 
Unpublished  M. A.  Thesis,  Wichita  State  University. 

RESEARCH  REPORTS : 

1976a  An  Archaeological  Inventory  and  Evaluation  of  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Sewage  Treatment  Plant,  Viroqua,  Wisconsin: 

Final  Report. 

1976b  An  Archaeological  Inventory  and  Evaluation  of  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Wastewater  Treatment  Site,  Medary,  Wisconsin: 

Final  Report. 


1975a  Archaeological  Survey  of  a  Mississippi  River  Bottom 
Rail  Loop.  Contract  survey  for  Dairy land  Power 
.  Cooperative,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  (co-author  S.  Vehik) . 

• 

1975b  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  Black  River  Falls,  Wis¬ 
consin  Industrial  Park.  Contract  survey  for  the  U.S. 
Economic  Development  Agency.  (Co-author  S.  Vehik). 

PAPERS  PRESENTED: 

1.  Archaeological  Investigations  in  the  James  River  Valley, 
North  Dakota.  Research  Report,  Society  for  American 
Archaeology,  1976. 

2.  A  Preliminary  Analysis  of  Burial  Customs  in  the  Northern 
Plains.  Central  States  Anthropological  Meetings,  1976. 
Contributed  paper,  with  S.  Vehik. 

3.  Preliminary  Analysis  of  the  Quast  Site,  North  Dakota. 

Field  Report,  Plains  Conference,  1975.  with  S.  Vehik. 

4.  Test  Excavations  Along  the  James  River,  South-Central 
North  Dakota:  1975.  Field  Report,  Plains  Conference,  1975. 

5.  Archaeological  Investigations  in  the  James  River  Valley, 
North  Dakota.  Research  Report,  Society  for  American 
Arahaeology ,  1975. 

6.  Archaeological  Survey  Along  the  James  River  Valley  in 
South-central  North  Dakota.  Field  Report,  Plains 
Conference,  1974. 

7.  A  Re-Evaluation  of  the  Taxonomic  Position  of  the  Great 
Bend  Aspect.  Symposium:  Introduction  to  Mapping  Multi¬ 
variate  Dimensions  and  Clusters:  Snapshots  of  the 
Anthropological  Data.  Central  States  Anthropological 
Society,  1974. 

8.  A  Quantitative  Analysis  of  the  Great  Bend  Aspect.  Contri¬ 
buted  Paper,  Plains  Conference,  1973. 

9.  A  Multivariate  Analysis  of  the  Fristoe  Burial  Complex. 
Contributed  Paper,  Plains  Conference,  1972. 

10.  Archaeological  Investigations  in  the  Truman  Reservoir, 
Missouri:  1970.  Field  Report,  Plains  Conference,  1970. 

11.  Archaeological  Investigations  in  the  Smithville  Reservoir, 
Missouri:  1969.  Field  Report,  Plains  Conference,  1969. 

12.  An  Analysis  of  Artifacts  from  the  Augusta  Site.  Tri- 
Institutional  Conference  for  Anthropology,  1966. 

PAPERS  IN  PREPARATION: 

An  Analysis  of  Cultural  Variability  during  the  Late  Woodland 

Period  in  the  Ozark  Highlands.  Ph.D.  Dissertation. 
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The  Augusta  Site:  A  Great  Bend  Aspect  Site  in  South-Central 
Kansas.  To  be  submitted  to  Plains  Anthropologist. 

A  Quantitative  Analysis  of  the  Great  Bend  Aspect,  South-Central 
Kansas.  To  be  submitted  to  American  Antiquity. 

Spatial  Analysis  of  a  Late  Woodland  Rockshelter  in  Southwest 
Missouri. 


